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GIDEON HARVEY 


SIDELIGHTS ON MEDICAL LIFE FROM THE RESTORATION 
TO THE END OF THE XVII CENTURY 


By H. A. COLWELL, M.B., M.R.CS., D.P.H. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


AT IS not my inten- 
tion in this paper to 
attempt anything 
like a life of Gideon 
ay Harvey. The late Dr. 
Payne collected all 
} that is probably 

~worth knowing about 
the life of the gentleman in question. He 
Is Interesting merely from his books. In 
them he discusses, usually adversely, much 
better men than himself, and gives vivid 
and sometimes humorous descriptions of 
the medical life of his time which extended 
from before the Restoration to the end 
of the seventeenth century. In reading 
Gideon Harvey’s books we are introduced 
into the consulting room, the apothecary’s 
shop, the herb market, and the sick room 


itself. In dealing with persons who were — 


livmg at the time he wrote, he nearly 
always distinguished them by some (usu- 
ally uncomplimentary) nickname. Those 
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who were dead either had their full names 
given, or the disguises are so transparent 
that identification Is easy. 

There are numerous autobiographical 
references scattered throughout his writings, 
and, needless to say, these are not conspicu- 
ous for any self-depreciation on the part of 
the writer. Generally speaking his diatribes 
do not seem to have called forth any replies, 
presumably because he was not considered 
worth powder and shot. There is, however, 
one little book entitled “A Dialogue be- 
tween Philiater and Momus” in which he 
comes in for a well-deserved castigation. 
It bears as a motto on the title page, “A 
Whip for the Ass, and a Rod for the Fool’s 
Back.” To this little work, which contains 
a kind of epitome of his writings, we shall 
occasionally make reference. 

Gideon Harvey, the son of John and 
Elizabeth Harvey, was born in~ Holland. 
His mother may have been either a for- 
eigner, or of foreign extraction, since the 
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“Dialogue” twits him with having obtained 
a distinction of which he was inordinately 
vain—the fellowship of the College of Physi- 
cians at the Hague—through his mother’s 
“Bohemian” interest. The word Bohemian, 
then as now, may have other significations 
than mere nationality, so perhaps the 
allusion is not of very much value, except 
that the writer of the “Dialogue” obviously 
regarded it as very uncomplimentary. Ac- 
cording to Harvey himself, he took his 
medical degree at the mature age of seven- 
teen, and after studying at various places 
on the Continent returned to England to 
practice his profession. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that though he is discursive enough 
upon his great medical experience and the 
eminent professors under whom he studied, 
he maintains a discreet silence as to the 
university where his degree was obtained. 

In the “Calendar of State Papers’! there 
are the following entries: 


July 6, 1659. On motion of Desborow, 
Dr. Gideon Harvey to go as Physician to 
Dunkirk. 

January 14, 16599 Dr. Harvey to be Physician 
for Dunkirk. £7200 to be sent to Dunkirk. 
£200 for medicaments required. _ 


He applied for, and was granted, “Letters 
of Denization” mn England in December, 
1661, and in 1663 his first published work 
appeared—a stout quarto _ entitled 
“‘Archelogia Philosophica Nova,” or Dr. 
Harvey’s Philosophy.” It is adorned 
with the author’s portrait, which has to 
be folded since it is too Jarge for the 
book. This portrait was the subject of very 
personal remarks in the “Dialogue,” which 
comments thus: 

T’other day in rummaging a _ booksellers’ 
shop to see what rarity I could find, I chanced to 
meet with a thick Quarto of yours, that I never 
heard of before, called Archeologia Philosopbica 
Nova, or New Principles of Philosophy. You 


had a good opinion of it no doubt, for you had — 


your Phis-nomy before it, with your hair combed, 


1 Domestic Series, 1659-1660. 
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large Band and Band-strings, with your ot 
landish Whiskers turned up a papa and 
a Death’s head in your left hand. 


Of the contents of this magnum opus but 
little need be said. It is in no sense a medical J 
work and consists of five sections, one of 
which is entitled ‘“Religio Philosophi, "al 
title which the “Dialogue” Suggests may 
not be altogether without its inspiration 
from the “Religio Medici.” It is an extra. 
ordinary discursive jumble, and though | 
have made two or three attempts to sit 
down to it I have always been unsuccessful 
in unravelling its tangled skein. The author 
of the “Dialogue” was, however, more 
persevering; he not only dived into the 
philosophical mine but emerged with a 
pageful of gems which he displays for his 
readers’ edification. 

Gideon Harvey had suggested that it 
might be necessary to peruse his volume 
twice in order to appreciate its true value; 
the “Dialogue” considered that once was 
amply sufficient, and then recommends the 
following extracts wherein the reader may 


learn— 


That the Chaos had a form (p. 11). 

The different effects of the severe knocks of 
the Chaos. 

What the Catochization of a Flame is (. 145). 

Why a potch’d Egg doth commonly set 
itself in the middle of the water in a Skillet 
(p. 66). 

Why a Kiss seems pleasing to the Lips, and 
why the same delightful feeling happens also 
to a dog applying his Chops to a Bitch’s tail 
(p. 201). 

Whence it is that a man may carry a greater 
weight upon a wheel-barrow than upon his 
Back (p. 427). 

How Virginals and Organs are made to play 
by themselves (p. 144). 

Why a Squib turns with so many whirles in 
the Air (p. 38). 

Why Feathers, Cobwebs and other light 
bodies do expand themselves when thrown into. 
the Air (p. 40). 

Why a man when he is alive, sinks down into 
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the water and is drowned, and afterward is 
cast up again (p. 105). 


The trying of Witches by swimming in the 


Water. 

That Water is not naturally moist, neither 
doth it moisten (p. 36). 

That the scent of Excrements smells sweet 
to a Dog. And that a Dog scents a Bitch a great 
way off, although lock’d up, without seeing of 
her, and apprehends the scent under the tail 
to be no ill scent (p. 197). 


In his earlier days there was nothing 
Gideon Harvey loved better than to dedi- 
cate his books to some great man. This 
work was no exception, but I cannot think 
the selection was lucky. He dedicated it to 
the Earl of Ossory, a distinguished soldier 
and a learned gentleman. Ossory had been 
the intimate friend of John Evelyn since 
the Earl was sixteen, and Evelyn was 
twenty years of age, the friendship lasting 


until Ossory’s death in 1680. Not improba- 


bly the Earl was as perplexed with this in- 
comprehensible medley as others have been, 
and it is not inconceivable that he should 
have discussed it with his friend. What that 
friend’s opinion would have been there can 
be very little doubt. Gideon Harvey was 
inordinately fond of distinctions (until the 
rascal saw the game was hopeless and gave 
it up) and he may have been conceited and 
impudent enough to think his philosophical 
effort would gain him admission into 
the recently founded Royal Society. 

It is the preface to this book which con- 
tains the statement that Harvey received 
his medical degree at seventeen, and the 
stupid boast that “it was never my fortune 
to read two sheets of any English Book in 
my life, or ever to have had the view 
of so much as a Title-leaf of an English 
Grammar.” 

If that was the case why should he trouble 
himself to write in English? It was not the 
usual means of communicating professional 
information at the time, yet only one of 
his books seems to have been originally 
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published in Latin. (It is well known tha 
very probably Sydenham wrote his work 
in English and that they were translate 
into Latin for publication.) These and 
similar statements in the preface, the large 
portrait prefixed to his first work and the 
general scope and contents of the book, 
sufficiently bespeak the man. 

It was Thackeray who in his charming 
papers on the English humorists apologized 
for calling Congreve the greatest literary 
““swell”’ of his time. I fear that in the case of 
Gideon Harvey, a similar apology is needed 
for the use of an unclassical expression, 
since it is only possible to refer to him as 
the greatest medical ‘‘bounder” of his time. 

Besides the publication of Gideon 
Harvey’s first book, other events were 
happening in the medical world in 1663 
which were destined to have a very definite 
influence upon his career and his writings. 

The Royal College of Physicians had the 
power of licensing all who wished to practice 
as physicians in London. In the troubled 
times of the Great Rebellion, and after. 


wards, however, the enforcement of this 


right fell into abeyance, or at least into 
neglect. About 1663 the president of the 
college determined that such a state of 
things should no longer continue, and 
among those who were duly admitted as 
licentiates after passing the necessary 
examinations was Sydenham.” Among those 
who did not present themselves for exam 
nation and admission to the licentiateship 


Dr. Gideon Harvey. 


At a later period, and while he was still 
writing pages of fulsome adulation of the 
college, he explained that when he com- 
menced to practice in England he was too 
old to submit himself to examination, and 
moreover that had he done so, he would 
have been junior in rank to many who were 
younger in years than himself. But this was 
not all; in 1664 some seventy eminent 
physicians who possessed the necessary 

?On June 26, 1663. 
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medical degrees were admitted to the full 
privileges of the fellowship upon payment 
of the statutory fees, without any examI- 
nation at all. I think there is very little 
doubt that our friend fully expected to 
be one of the elect. The college decreed 
otherwise, and as Harvey refused to present 
himself for an examination, and the college 
did not make him a fellow, it is clear that he 
was practicing in London without any legal 
status. Whether it was 
want of knowledge or 
mere obstinate conceit 
that prevented him 
from taking the neces- 
sary examinations Is 
not now of very much 
interest. One thing Is 
plain, namely, that 
Sydenham, though a 
considerably older 
man than Gideon 
Harvey,® took the ex- 
amination and was 
admitted a licentiate. 
in the usual manner. 
Probably it is to 
Sydenham, to whom 
he bore an inveterate 
malice, that he refers 
when speaking of one 
who had a forged diploma from Oxford.' 
His violence against Sydenham is not easy 
to account for, since, great though he was, 
Sydenham had an unreasonable prejudice 
against the minute study of anatomy, physi- 
ology and microscopy. Research on these 
subjects caused Harvey to pour forth his 
wrath at a later date upon Lower, Willis, 
and other eminent investigators, though, of 
course, without harming any one but himself. 


‘Sydenham was born in 1624; Gideon Harvey, 
about 1640? 

‘Owing to some irregularities in the records, 
there was some difficulty about establishing Syden- 
ham’s degrees. Payne: “Life of Sydenham,” 98 
(footnote). 


Tue oF Ossory. 


I do not think we shall be wrong in 
assuming that he lived on for some years in 
the hope of getting the fellowship of the 
college bestowed upon him honoris causa, 


until finally the disappointment culminated 


in such a series of affronts to common 
decency and professional etiquette; that the 
breach was irreparable. | 
In 1665 appeared Harvey’s “Discourse 
of the Plague,” a thin quarto consisting 
| of only twenty-nine 
pages. The style is 
generally fair and not 
disfigured by vulgar- 
ity, while the subject 
matter is much the 
same as in other con- 
temporary works 
upon the same sub- 
ject. The title page 
bears the arms of the 
City of London and 
the inscription, “ Pub- 
lished for the benefit 
of the Great City of 
London, and Suburbs.” 
The use of the city’s 
arms was almost un- 
doubtedly unauthor- 
ized. Mr. Kettle, the 
Guildhall librarian, 
and Mr. Thomas, the Records Clerk of 
the City of London, have most kindly 
investigated the matter for me, and there 
is no mention in the City archives of 
Harvey being authorized by the City 
authorities to publish any such book under 
their sanction. He is not mentioned as one 
of those who stayed in London and tended 
the sick at the time of the Great Plague, 
and his use of the city arms is most likely 
merely one of those pieces of self-advertise- 
ment of which he was so fond. That this 
was the case is borne out by the fact that 
Dr. Nathaniel Hodges, who worked in 
London throughout the epidemic, received 
£10 from the corporation for his book, 
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“Lormmologia” which, however, has no such 
addition to its title page. 

The introductory paragraph of Harvey’s 
discourse deals with the causes of the 
plague. 

Plagues do ordinarily survene upon Inunda- 
tions, Stinks of rivers, unburied carcasses, 
Mortality of Cattel, Withering of Trees, 
Extinction of Plants, an extraordinary multi- 
plication of Frogs, Toads, Mice, Flies, or. other 
Insects and Reptiles, a moist and moderate 
winter, a warm and moist Spring and Summer, 
fiery meteors, as falling Stars, Comets, fiery 
Pillars, Lightnings, &c. A ready putrifaction of 
meats, speedy Moulding of bread, briefness of 
the smallpox and Measles, &c. 


This passage not only testifies eloquently 
to the sanitary conditions of the time, but 
gives a wide scope to imagination as regards 
portents both celestial and terrestial. The 
actual cause of the disease he considers to 
be arsenical fumes exhaled from the earth, 
as a result of the filth which had percolated 
into its substance from the surface. The 
treatment of the disease and the several 
prophylactic measures enjoined do not call 
for notice; one set of measures is, however, 


designed for the rich and another for the © 


poor. The former are recommended, among 
other things, to have a fire in their bed- 
rooms, to air their clothes and to change 
them frequently, the nose and lips are to 
be anointed with aromatics, and a little cap 
stuffed with spices is to be worn in order to 
protect the brain. The living rooms are to be 
purified by “flashing” gunpowder in them 
two or three times a day, and by the 
frequent burning of pitch and brimstone. 
Cats and dogs are to be banished not only 
as carriers of contagion but as the exhalers 
of stinking fumes which' may become 
malignant. 

The poor are recommended a variety 
of aromatics, pills and potions, and are 
exhorted to cleanliness and to free indul- 
gence in tobacco smoke. 


For the out of doors he recommends: 


The air may be purified by burning greg 
fires of pitch barrels, especially in close places 
by discharging of great guns into infectioy 
streets, by burning of Stinck pots or Stinckers 
they call them; besides many other ways which 
at present time and paper denies us a recital of: 
Otherwise I would have inserted many other 


DISCOURSE 


Plague. 


Containing 
The Nature, Caufes, Signs, and Pre. 
fages of the Peftilence in general, © 
Together with the ftate of the prefent Contagion, 
Alfo moft rational Prefervatives for Families 
choice Curative Medicines both for Rich and Poor, 
‘With feveral waies for purifying the air in houfes, ftreets,ci, 


Publithed for the benefit of this Great City of 
Londen, and Suburbs, 


By Gideon Harvey M. D. 


Af 


Y 
Z 


SMM 
Y 


London, Printed for Nath. Brooke, atthe Angelin Cornbill 


near the Royal Exchange. 1665, 
Title page of Gideon Harvey’s Discourse of the Plague. 


and very considerable Secrets for Preservation 
and Cure, but I content myself to have served 
the Public, by divulging the most apposite 
methods, and choicest medicines that can be 
composed or thought upon. 


This is the last paragraph in the book, 
and is about as audacious a piece of adver- 
tisement as one is likely to see, especially 
the hint about the secrets which might be 
revealed if it were not from lack of time and 
paper. The same lack of time, as we shall 
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see, also prevented him from giving the 
details of a certain secret cure for another 
malady. Doubtless both sets of secrets 
might be had from the doctor upon 
payment of a suitable honorarium. 

A second edition appeared in 1673. From 
a quarto it had shrunk to an octavo, and 


the title page is devoid of the City’s arms 


and of the inscription. : 

We now come to the book which was 
probably the beginning: of the open war 
with the college, “Great Venus Unmask’d,” 
which appeared before the publication of 
the Plague book, since reference is there 
made to it, while a second edition came out 
in 1672. It can only be described as a dirty 
little book on a dirty subject, and the author 
seems to be thoroughly in his element and 
revels in illustrative anecdote and detail. 
Of the fact that it was intended for non- 
professional readers there can be no manner 
of doubt, since technical terms are explained 
in marginal notes. In order to give that 
appearance of deep erudition which its 
author was so fond of assuming, the book is 
full of allusions to old medical writers, and 
some of them, certainly, are amusing to the 
professional reader of today. 

We have a full account of all the theories 
which had been advanced to account for 
the first origin of venereal disease, and the 
attempts of different nations to shift the 
responsibility for its introduction from one 
to the other. Gideon Harvey holds the view 
that it is a hybrid of scurvy and “mangi- 
ness,” and while denying its origin to the 
time of the celebrated and much blamed 
siege of Naples in 1495, he dates the intro- 
duction of the scurvy to that event, a pro- 


cedure which is a little reminiscent of the 


undergraduate who said that ‘“Homer’s 
works were not written by Homer, but by 
somebody else of the same name.” He 
mentions the term syphilis, as a nickname 
given to the pox by Frascatorius, but nat- 
urally he does not differentiate between the 
essential. varieties of venereal infection. 


Popular names for venereal disease in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century 
were, “‘clapp,; the Krinckams, the Had’em, 
Disease a Ia mode, the Pretty disease, the 
Noble disease, the Gentle disease, and 
the Common disease,” while according to the 
political views and nationality of the speak- 
er It was referred to as the French Pox or 
the Spanish Pox. A little further on he 
mentions that he has a practically infalli- 
ble secret cure for venereal disease which 
will adjust matters to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of doctor and patient in four days. 
As we shall see this secret remedy crops up 
in a prominent place a little later on. 

The second part of “Great Venus” 
contains the details of treatment both by 
diet and drugs. The dietetic measures do 
not call for any special mention, except 
that when dealing with beverages he 
mentions the “new Idol, Coffee” and throws 
some light on the early methods of preparing 
chocolate. 


Chocolate is a thick juice pressed out of 
certain American fruits ‘(called cacaonuts) or 
kernels, inclosed within hard husk or cods, in 
colour much resembling Almonds. This juice 
being incorporated with several spices, and 
sometimes with rich perfumes, as musk or 
Amber-grise (which do much alter the price). 
is exposed to concretion; which dissolved in 
some warm milk, beer or wine (but Claret or 
Sack Posset seems best) is found to be a great 
comforter. 


A good choice of cures for venereal disease 
is given; these go by the names of “the 
Primitive, the Grand Hermaphroditick, the 
Herculean, the Gigantean, the Vuleanous 
and the Cure a Posta; the Grand Diet, the 
Indian, negligent, pety (sic) and symptom- 
atick cures.” At the end of the book is a 
little paragraph worded as follows: 


ARTICLE XX 


Our SECRET CURE 


88. I have now imparted to you the surest 
and most select methods of curing the Pox; 
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but finding some either too tardy, others 
palliative, incommodious, or too churlish, it 
hath occasioned us to apostate into this secret 


and admirable way of profligating that Evil, 


certo, tuto, cito and jucunde. And were it not 
that time, and some urgent affairs had counter- 
manded my intentions, I should have carefully 
disclosed it to you, together with several obser- 
vations and remarkable cures performed by it, 
likewise a most ready and certain method of 
curing a Gonorrohe. 


Liars proverbially need to have good 
memories. When this secret cure was first 
mentioned the author explained as _ his 
motive for secrecy that he was afraid its 
publication might act as an incentive to 
vice. Here we learn that want of time 


explains his reticence, and thence draw our ° 


own conclusion that the book is an adver- 
tisement and that the cause of secrecy is 
not morality but money. 

Very much on the same lines, but smaller 


is his “Little Venus Unmask’d,” the first’ 


edition of which appeared in 1671. This 
work is a kind of abstract of the larger one, 
and according to an advertisement in 
another of Gideon Harvey’s books,’ was 
sold for one shilling. In the same advertise- 
ment appears the “Accomplish’t Physi- 
cian,’’® also price one shilling, and the in- 
formation that both works are the produc- 
tions of Dr. Gideon Harvey. 

By 1685 “Little Venus” had reached the 
fifth edition. To make matters worse, not 
content with writing and publishing this 
book at the price of a shilling, the author 
prefixed his portrait of which we subjoin 
a copy. After behaviour of this kind it is no 
wonder that the college refused to have 
anything to do with him. 

There is an episode in the life of the Earl 
of Rochester which seems interesting in this 
connection. As is well known, Rochester 
during one of his enforced absences from 
court masqueraded in town as a quack 


* Morbus Anglicus. Undated. 
® See p. 213. 
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doctor, and frightened the lives out of th 
maids of honour and their waiting wome, 
by his predictions. The pox, of course 
played a prominent part in his harangue, 
and after a perusal of Gideon Harvey's 
small monographs it struck me that they 
contained exactly the kind of information 
which would be useful to anybody masquer. 
ading as Rochester was. Vivid descriptions, 
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Dr. GipEon Harvey. 
(Frontispiece to Little Venus) 


anecdotes, and above all numerous refer- 
ences to learned writers, with marginal 
notes giving the names and the titles of 
their works, seem to supply an ideal ready 
made stock-in-trade for a quack doctor. 
It is not surprising that books on venereal 
disease should have been popular at this 
time; it formed quite a feature in the 
drama—as witness some of Wycherley’s 
plays—and its signs and symptoms were 
doubtless of more than theoretical interest 
to many whose names are recorded in the 
Grammont memoirs and other writings of 
the time. In publishing two popular little 
books on the subject, we have no doubt that 
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Harvey was feathering his nest financially, 
however much he may have been damning 
himself professionally. 

The two books entitled “Morbus Angli- 
cus” do not present any specially interesting 
features. It may, however, be mentioned 
that they are two distinct books with the 
same title. 

The “Accomplish’t Physician” appeared 
in 1670, and, although ascribed to Christo- 
pher Merritt, is proved to be Gideon 
Harvey’s not only from its style and matter, 
but from the advertisement in the ‘* Morbus 
Anglicus,” and from the fact that he ex- 
pressly claims it as his own handiwork in his 
“Art of Curing Diseases by Expectation.” 

This book is ostensibly directed against 
all sorts and conditions of quacks, including 


practicing apothecaries and prescribing sur- 


geons. Gideon Harvey is always severe on 
quacks of all kinds and has quite exalted 
ideas of the relative importance of physi- 
cians and surgeons. Surgeons are frequently 
mentioned by him in company with em- 
pirics, barbers, midwives and old women, 
though when he came to treat Lord Mohun, 
as related in. his “‘Casus Medico-chirurgi- 
cus,” an English surgeon was the only other 
practitioner in attendance upon the patient 
with whom he did not disagree or quarrel. 
In addition to putting the apothecaries 
and surgeons in their proper place, he gives 
an outline description of what he considers 
a suitable education for a physician, and 
it need hardly be said that the course 
recommended is very much the same as 
he claimed to have pursued himself. He 
even goes so far as to suggest an itinerary 
lor the would-be student. There are a few 
amusing passages. in the book, and he 
already seems to have had his eye upon 
those who made use of religion as an adver- 
lsement for seeming professional advance- 
ment in an unprofessional manner. We have 
the tale of a quack English doctor at 
Leyden, who went about accompanied by a 
tavern-haunting confederate whose duty it 
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was to secure the patients. This confederate 
on putting up at an inn, began to sing the 
praises of his master who claimed a particu- 
lar skill in making a prognosis from exami- 
nation of the urine. Three students (two of 
whom were “Hectics” and the _ third 
dropsical) resolved to mix their urines and 
to submit them to the quack, as they hoped 
to his discomfiture. The latter, having been 
warned by his confederate, made an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the mixture and of the 
patients’ several conditions, much of course 
to his own glory and advantage. 

In another place Harvey recalls the fable 
of the Ibis administering a clyster to itself, 
but with the small inaccuracy that he 
writes “Isis” for “Ibis.”’ 

In 1672 for some reason or other our 
author. saw fit to conform to the usual 
practice of his time and published a work on 
fevers—‘‘De Febribus Tractatus Theoret- 


icus et Practicus.” This appeared in an 


English translation in 1674, with the title 
‘A Theoretical and Chiefly Practical Treat- 
ise of Fevers wherein it issmade Evident that 
the Modern ‘Practice of curing continual 
Fevers is dangerous and very unsuccessful.” 
Certainly the English title does not seem to 
convey the author’s meaning very clearly, 
and the translator (one J.T.) would have 
done better to write “treating”’ instead of 
“curing.” Of course it contains nothing of 
scientific value, but a good deal of its 
author’s own private, particular specula- 
tions set forth with as much pedantry and 


dogmatism as was usual with him. 


A brief analysis of the first chapter may 
serve to indicate its style and matter. The 
subject is—‘“‘The Nature of Innate Heat,” 
the beginning of the chapter being devoted 
to etymological details. Fever is defined as: 


A fire kindled out of the Innate heat of the 
body, chiefly of the heart. By putting the hand 
into the ventricles of decapitated malefactors 
it.may be demonstrated that the “calidum” 
or heat of the heart is really a substance burn- 
ing about its chambers. This fire does not con- 
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sume or destroy the body since it is not material _ to bleed patients as many as forty times fy Captain 
like the flames of burning brimstone or spirit —_ fevers, while young physicians in this coup. ears hi 
of wine, and its purity of flame will not burn try, having newly arrived from the univer sick” a 
those bodies it touches. sity, “diligently repair to the apothecarie’ ham an 
If this lucid explanation does not satisfy shops, for to inform themselves with th The 
the inquiring mind he proceeds: forms and receipts of the Elder Physician” devoted 
Furthermore, I state the Calidum Cordis, A later reference to “one who was former) fi by Dr. 
or heat of the heart, to be a Bitumen really may fin 


ethereal and vital, most exactly desicated or 


ment, 
and pure flames and feeding on the most pure SE ii hy. inh 
and flowering parts of the Blood. | NY Xk 1675, 
A further elucidation of the nature of , | Charle 
body-heat follows: mente 
As waters of hot mineral springs (Aix or College 
Bath) since they come out of the deepest and Mor 
most remote bosoms of the earth, just in the Preser' 
same manner doth the indefatigable soring Empiri 
of vegetative, or living blood leap very hot out of Ext 
of the bosom of the heart into the arteries, like Royal 
rivulets; and certainly, that which by natural terials, 
Philosophers is asserted to be the cause of heat dies al 
in those waters may easily be imposed upon me, Greate 
to believe the same to be the cause of heat in the whenc 


blood, namely a Bitumen, but not Sulphur.’ at the 


It will be observed from these extracts humb! 


that our author has not become less fond 
of dogmatizing since the publication of 
Archelogia.” 

The following chapters treat of pulses, 
urines, and the true and spurious essence 
of a fever. In Chapter V “Concerning the 
Fopperies of Fermentation” he begins to 
get decidedly, though anonymously, abu- 
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Captain of a Troop of horse, but of late 
years hath practised as a Doctor of Phy- 
sick” is one of his numerous digs at Syden- 
ham and his work on fevers. 

The final twenty-five pages or so are 
devoted to the recitation of a series of cures 


‘by Dr. Gideon Harvey, wherein the reader 


may find not only the disease and its treat- 
ment, but the name, address, and social 
position of each of the patients. 

In his work on the scurvy, published in 
1675, there is a fulsome dedication to 
Charles II wherein that monarch is compli- 
mented on the re-establishment of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 


Moreover that their . . . Lives might be 
Preserved from the pernicious attempts of 
Empirics, You have Re-established a College 
of Experienced Physicians and to these your 
Royal Laboratory sheweth out of what Ma- 
terials, and in what Manner the best Reme- 
dies are to be Prepared; so as You are the 
Greatest King, You are the greatest Physician, 
whence I have presumed to lay this Treatise 
at the Feet of Your most Gracious Majesty, 
humbly craving Your Protection against the 
Scorvey of this Age, and imploring Your 
Royal Clemency for a Pardon for this Address, 
am in all Duty bound to Acknowledge myself 

The most Humble 
most Obedient, and 
Meanest of Your Ma- 
jesties Subjects . 
HARVEY 

That little reference to “the Scorvey of 
this Age” seems to shew that Harvey’s 
professional relations were not as entirely 
cordial as might be desired. Nevertheless, 
the preface is full of adulatory remarks 
concerning the College: 


It ts Observable that the First Solid Founda- 
ion of Physick was laid by the Great Architect 
Hippocrates, in an Isle called COOS, and it is no 
less Remarkable that the truest Superstructure 
was made on it in this Island, by the Famed 
College of Physicians of London. It was a member 
of that Society, Doctor William Harvey, of 
Immortal Memory that laid another Basis, by 
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Detecting the Circulation of the Blood, for which 
this Britain may as justly Merit the Title of 
Divine, as the other Cous. 


A little further on the president of the 


College, Sir George Ent, is referred to as an 
‘Incomparable Physician,” while the scien- 
tific researches of Wharton and Glisson 
acquired additional lustre from the fact 
that they were fellow and vice-president of 
the College, respectively. Of Dr. Bates 
(the co-author with Glisson and Regemorter 


of “De Rachitide”’) he writes: 


In all my travels I had never the good fortune 
to be particularly acquainted with a person 
equal in Literature, Experience, and Observa- 
tion with Dr. Bates, and I must confess I 
ever went from him more knowing than I was 
before. 

The excellency and careful complication 
of the pharmacopceia of the College—“ that 
Apollinean Society”—receives its meed of 
praise, and London theriaca is declared 
equal to the Venice product, as doubtless it 
was. Subsequently Harvey rated both arti- 
cles at their true value; but whether this 
was a genuine conviction or merely an 
attack on the College which retained the- 
riaca in its pharmacopeceia it is impossible 
to decide. At any rate the later pronounce- 
ment is about the only statement of scien- 
tific value in Harvey’s writings. In the same 
preface the English surgeons are favourably 
contrasted with those of France, and at the 
end of this same document is the following 
little autobiographical note: ‘‘But possibly 
it may appear strange, that of a Society 
whose fame is spread as far as the Art of 
Physick itself, I should not endeavour to be 
a member.” This is followed by the state- 
ment that on his arrival in London to com- 
mence the practice of medicine, when he 
ought to have joined the College, he found 
nothing but fanaticism, praying and preach- 
ing going on, and so did not join. At the 
Restoration, however, “‘finding the College 
Re-established and Revested with their Ancient 
Lustre, and many to have got in, who when I 
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began to practice, were not come from the 
Grammar School, if I should come in I must 
give Precedency to those Youngsters, which I 
imagine I shall never 

Here again the last phrase rather suggests 
a rift in the lute. I think it is reasonably 
certain that he modestly expected to be 
made a fellow of the College on account of 
his merits. The “‘ Dialogue” makes Momus 
(1.e., Harvey) say: 


Know then that when I came to this town to 
practice, I neglected the entring myself into the 
College as you call it. I expected at first to be 
courted and sought to by them as knowing my 
own worth, and the Excellency of my Education 
above any of the best of the Members of the 
same College; and therefore it would have been 
an honour to them and a grand condescension 
in me to have been admitted into the best 
capacity among them. By degrees as I grew 
into Fame and Renown, and so was called to 
the assistance of the better Sort (who will not 
be perswaded to die without Consulting more 
than one Physician, let his name be never so 
famous and his Skill never so great) there was 
a necessity for my meeting several of them one 
time or other and I being a Stranger to them, 
they presumed to tax me ever and anon whether 
I were of the College; now I being forced to 
answer still in the negative, they would often 
insinuate this Foolery into my Patient’s sick 
Head so far that I soon lost by this means the 
squeezing many a wealthy Patient, and instead 
of becoming admired for my profound abilities, 
I was scoff’d at and rejected, as being, forsooth, 
of the College.” 


The “Dialogue” continues and Philiater 
asks why he would not submit to the 
examination of the College, to which Momus 
replies, “I scorn to be examined by such as 
they or by any Physician living.” 

Of course this is from an advowedly 
hostile pen, but it is probably not very far 
from the truth. Of Harvey’s book on the 
Scurvy nothing more need be said, except 
that it is in no way remarkable except per- 
haps for an ostentatious and pedantic dis- 
play of knowledge, and indeed seems written 
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as much for the perusal of the laity as of 


_ the faculty. In 1685, a second edition wa 


called for, this of course was after the fin 
breach with the College. The dedication 
the King is the same in both editions, x 
far as the reference to the College of Physi. 
cians, when there is a significant variatiy 
in the readings. 
1675 EDITION 
You have re-established 
a College .of Experi- 
enced Physicians and 
to these your Royal 
Laboratory sheweth 


out of what material 


The preface has entirely disappeared in 
the second edition, though the title pag 
remains unaltered. Presumably the refer 
ence to the King’s encouragement of 
“learned and experienced physicians” has 
in view the fact that Charles appointed 
Gideon Harvey his physician-in-ordinary, 
somewhere about 1680. John Partridge, the 
quack almanac maker, afterwards satirized 
by Swift, was also appointed physician-n- 
ordinary to the same monarch about 1680, 
so possibly he is included among the elect. 

The preface and dedication in the 1673 
edition of “The Disease of London,’ 
represent the high-water mark of Harveys 
ostentatious adulation of the College. His 
two dirty little books on venereal disease 
which had previously appeared, though 
doubtless highly amusing to the Rochester 
and Sedleys and to Charles himself, were 
not exactly calculated to further the cord: 
ality of the professional relations between 
their author and the fellows of the College. 

In 1676 we come to open warfare, started 
by the publication of Harvey’s “Family 
Physician,” which, although an attack on 
the apothecaries for usurping the functions 
of physicians, is also frankly a medical 
book written for laymen. Precisely what 
the apothecaries had done to rouse Harveys 
ire does not appear, but in the preface t0 
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the “Disease of London” we find the 


English apothecary contrasted with the 
French, much to the disadvantage of 


the latter. 
I must confess our Apothecaries set an higher 


I price upon their medicines and their labour too, 


than the French, and not without Reason; for 
you must agree to me that an English Apothecary 
who puts on three pairs of sleeves a Week and 
comes neatly about your Posteriora doth better 
deserve a shilling for giving you a Glyster, than a 
French Apothecary wearing bis half shirt a 
month, Two-pence. 


Moreover Harvey considers that medi- 
cines were neatly, honestly and skilfully 
prepared in London, and incidentally states 
that he regards himself as an authority 
upon the subject, since when he was a 
student he lodged at an apothecary’s house 
in order to fathom the mysteries of the 
craft. But even in the 1676 work, the 
important London apothecaries are exempt 
from his animadversions; it is the country 
apothecaries and the “Little Apothecaries”’ 
who come in for the full force of the tempest. 


Empiricks and Little Apothecaries inhabiting 
the skirts of the City and Country Villages do 
contract a guilt, not only by administering 
Physick ignorantly and without those qualifica- 
tions that are absolutely necessary to a physi- 
cian, but by overrating the prices of their 
medicines, to that degree that mean Families 
by a fit of sickness or two must unavoidably 
be ruined in estate and too oft in their health. 


Apothecaries’ bills frequently mounted 
to £20 or £30 in a fortnight, and our author 
mentions one which reached £50 in thirty 
days, and he says the net value of the stuff 
used was about forty shillings. A suburban 
apothecary seems to have made a good thing 
out of nine patients in as many months since 
he netted £1500 for his attentions and wares. 
Nevertheless the London apothecaries are 
good fellows and not guilty of these misde- 
meanours, while “from the Little Apothe- 
caries, by making your own stuffs you may 
save £9 in £10 or £48 out of £50,” though 
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by what mathematical legerdemain these 


sums are equated we are left in doubt. 

And then follow what are doubtless very 
good and practical directions for preparing ~ 
medicines together with the prices of the 
crude drugs and necessary apparatus. 

From the introduction we get interesting 
details of the cost of some preparations: 


Then in prescribing if he [t.e. the apothecary] 
finds you to be Costive he sends you a Clyster 
at 2/6 which you may make yourself for 134d. or 
2d. A gentle vomit for an oppressed stomach,- 
consisting of a little Carduus decocted in toto 
with the addition of three or four spoonfuls of 
rank Oyl of sweet Almonds, costs 2/6 while a 
Cordial Julep costs 3/6. In the case of a Surfeit 
three or four pints of Cooling Juleps shall be 
sent you every day, at two shillings sixpence 
(sic) or three shillings the Pint, which can be 
prepared by yourself at twopence or threepence 
the quart. | 


However there is some esoteric knowledge 
for the initiated since— 


A Physician is as little Capable to ease 
Great Disease with Ordinary Medicines (which 
notwithstanding some of the ignorant for want 
of due Education pretend to do) as a Graver is 
able to cut curious Figures upon Steel with the 
ordinary tools of a Carver or Stonecutter; or a 
Barber to take off the hair of your Beard with 
a Chopping-Knife . . . Touching the Great 
Medicines it is very fortunate they are not 
yet arrived to the knowledge of the little 
Apothecaries or the prescribing Surgeons who 
using them without method, though sometimes 
they might do good, would certainly at most 
times do great mischiefs with them, and there- » 
fore every Physician ought to reserve them 
secret, by preparing them himself, and when 
necessary to be used to send them to the Apothe- 
cary to be exhibited, or to give them to his 
patients with what directions are required. 

The end of this passage recalls the fact 
that as we have seen, Harvey himself had 
a secret remedy for venereal disease which 
helped to bring him into professional dis- 
repute. Confirmation of the high charges of 
apothecaries is given by Swift in the “Jour- 
nal to Stella,” under the date Jan. 14, 1710: 


‘ 
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Sir Andrew Fountaine lies still extremely ill; 
it costs him ten guineas a day to Doctors, 
surgeons, and Apothecaries and has done so 
these three weeks. 


Again, a twenty-four hours’ apothecary’s 
bill for Lord Mohun came to three pounds 
and some odd shillings. 


For the preparation of one’s own medi- 


cines, the herbs and seeds were to be pro- 
cured of the herbwomen, the drugs and 
“Physical seeds” of the druggists, while 
spices and dried fruits were vended by the 
grocers. 


The Herbs Baume and Carduus Benedictus 
are to be bought in Newgate-Market, Stocks 
Market, Gutter Lane or Covent Garden, of the 
Physical Herb-women, by the Basket, the red 
Poppy Flowers by the Peck, Violet Flowers 
and some others are sold by the pint or quart 
measures. Scurvey Grass is sold by the Basket, 
also. by the Busbel or Peck. For most Herbs if 
you buy them by the handful you must pay a 
Groat a dozen; or if you have occasion for less 
than a dozen a half-penny the handful is the 
usual rate . . . The value of twelve Pence in 
Herbs or Flowers will yield three pints of Water 
or more; in some Herbs it may yield two Quarts 
or five Pints, or if you have not the convenience 
of distilling, then you buy them from the 
Apothecaries at a shilling the Pint; or if you are 
only mindful to buy them when your occasions 
require, you need pay but a Penny for the 
Ounce, being the common price of all distilled 
Waters. The common price of most English 


Roots among the Herb-women is a Groat for a 
Pound. 


The accompanying details for distillation 
may not be devoid of interest. 


Put as many of these Herbs (being separated 
from the greater Stalks) or Flowers (pull’d from 
their Husks) as will fill two-Thirds, or at most 
three Fourth parts of the body of a Pewter 
Alembic with a Buckethead, without adding 
any Water to the Herbs (which too many 
Apothecaries do) and having closed the head 
to the body, by pasting slips of Paper, of the 
breadth of an Inch or a little more, round about 
the juncture with Starch or Yest, kindle your 
fire gradually, and continue it to a heat so 
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gentle, that your hand may endure it on ay 
part of the Head; and so you will distill yyy 
Waters without smelling of being burned, py 
vided you have put ashes to the thickneg 
an Inch and half between the plate and t, 
body or bottom of your Pewter Alembic, 

If you make use of a Copper Alembick, yq 
must fill the bucket with cold Water, and ass 
as you find the Water to be hot in the sii 
buckethead, you must tap it off, and fill ity 
again with cold Water. 

The reason why you are not to fill the body 
the Alembick with Herbs, is because should yu 
fill it up, the bottom of the cake of Herbs wil 
be dried and burnt, before the top is half dry« 
distilled off. : 


In order to pound herbs and express th 


_ Juice, they should be stamped in a stone or 


lignum-vite mortar, and, he continue, 
passed through a “fine canvass cloath in: 
small press.” 


The fine canvass cloath for strainers you buy 
at the Linnen-Drapers at ten-pence the yard. 
The small Presses you may buy at the Tumer 


at Hosier-Lane next to Smithfield, from thre 


shillings to six or seven, according to thet 
bigness, or possibly you may buy one at second 
hand big enough for your use, at the same shop 
for eighteen pence or less. | 

The following are the details of the 
prices to be paid for the different pieces 0 
apparatus and for some of the dmg 


THE PRICES AT THE GLASS-SHOP 


Of a quart green Body. ... . 12d, 
Of a pottle green Body. . . . . 18d. 
Of a gallon green Body. . . . . 22d. 
Of a quart white glass Body. . . 18d. 
Of a pottle white Body. .... 2s. 
Of a gallon white Body. . .. . 38 


Of a green glass quart Head that is filling 
a quart body, blind or with a — 
Of a green Pottle Head. ... . 22d. 
Of a green Gallon Head. . . . 2s. 6d. 
Of a green quart Retort Receiver 64. 
Of a green pottle Retort Receiver 
Of a green gallon Retort Receiver 12d. 
Of an Earthern pottle Furnace according 
to its bigness, and filled with a Sandpat 
from 2s. 6d. to 5, 6, or 7S. 
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Note. That those Bodies that are called quart 


Bodies always are to contain two quarts if they 
were filled to the top. Likewise a Pottle Body 
‘; to bold a Gallon, and a Gallon Body two 


Gallons. 
Likewise a quart Receiver is to hold a Pottle; 


and the others proportionably the double. 


medicines, and may note with envy that 
the “Best Nantz Brandy” costs sixpence 
a pint. In Queen Anne’s time if we are to 
believe Swift, brandy had risen in price, 
since he says he bought a pint for two 
shillings. The following are the prices of 
some of the drugs: 


the 

Bezoar Oriental, the | Ichthyocolla,  Ising- 
rinues ounce from 30s. to glass, the pound §s. 
hina 40s. | 4d. 

Bezoar Occidental, the | Musk, the dram §s. 
vib ounce from 16s. | Mummy, the pound 
val A Boar’s Tooth is worth | 4s. 4d. =, 
baie Is. Os e corde cervi, the 


bone of a Stag’s 


Castor of Russia, the 
three 
heart, the ounce Is. 


ounce 3s. 4d. 


: te Castor of New England, 6d. 
econd 
the the ounce Is. Sericum crudum, the 


Cantharides, Spanish 

Flies, the pound 4s. 
Crabs Eyes, the pound 
of 5s. 4d. 


pound 6s. 
Scuttle-bone, Os sepiz, 

the pound Is. 
Sea-Horse Tooth, the 


rug. CrabsClaws,chelicancro- | ounce 4d. 

rum the pound 1-6. | Sea-Horse Pizzle, the 
Cranium bhumanum, A ounce 4d. 
| dead man’s skull if | Skink, piece 1s. 4d. 
| found, is worth 8.9 or | Sevum cervi, the pound 
| sometimes 10 or IIs. 1s. 4d. 
, Cwet, the dram 4s. 6d. | Sperma ceti, the ounce 
Fox lungs, the pound 2s. | 3s. 
ling Harts’ Horn whole, the | Stag’s Pizzle, Priapus- 
t pound 8d. Cervi, the ounce 
1 Harts’ Horn shavings, 6d. 
I the pound 1s. 6d. | Ungula Alcis, Elk’s 
Harts’ Horn, burnt, the Claw, apiece 
| pound ts, 2s. 
I ” rasped, the pound | White Wax, the pound 
4A. 2s. 
ding Ivory burnt, Spodium, | Wax Yellow, the 


pal, the pound 1s. - pound ts. 4d. 
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SEA SIMPLES 
Ambergriese, the dram 18s. 
Coral white, the pound 2s. 
Coral red, the pound 4s. 
Corallina, sea moss, the pound ts. 
Seed-Pearls Oriental, the ounce, from 4s to 8s. 


Seed-Pearls occidental, the ounce, from 3s. to 
6s. 
Mother of Pearl, the ounce 6d. 


COMPOUNDS* 
Diascordium, the pound 3s. 4d. 
Mitbridate, the pound 6s. | 
London-Treacle, the pound 2s. 
Treacle-Water, the pint 2s. 8d. 


Gideon Harvey’s next work the “Casus 
Medico-Chirurgicus” is an interesting docu- 
ment in spite of the virulent attacks upon 
celebrated physicians. It purports to describe 
the treatment of Lord Mohun who was 
wounded in a duel in 1676, and as it Is 
extremely detailed it affords a vivid sketch 
of medicine and surgery in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. The book is 
without a dedication, but the “Epistle to 
the Reader” opens with the information 
that “‘His Lordship’s Aunt having acquainted 
me, that it was His Majesty’s command 
I should write my Lord’s case, the humble 
obedience I owed to so great and high Author- 
ity, hath obliged me to describe the said case 


-in all its circumstances.” This certainly 


appears a somewhat unofficial manner for 
the king to issue his commands, but whether 
the said commands were real or a literary 
fiction, there can be no doubt whatever 
that Dr. Gideon Harvey thoroughly enjoyed 
carrying them out down to the minutest 
details. Advertisements of the book which 
appeared, Iater say that it was published 
by His Majesty’s command. 

His Lordship received a Wound in the right 
Hypochondre, the Sword entering about an 
Inch more or less (by conjecture) below the short 
Ribs, almost perpendicular to the right Pap, and 
passing thwart down through the Abdomen 


8A fairly complete list of the materia medica with 
their prices is given in the “ Household Apothecary.” 
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seemed to stop on the Os coxendix (or hip bone) 
somewhat above the Acetabulum. The sword felt 
very cold as it passed and on this side the ter- 
mination near the Groin, made a prick or punc- 


ture so smart, that it caused his Lordship to fall 


down; which also occasioned a great Bruise or 
Contusion on the Hip; that is a contusion of the 
Musculi glutei, and the Cutis above them. His 
Lordship got up again, and walked to some con- 
siderable distance, until he arrived at a person 
of Quality’s house in. . . 


The doctors® who subsequently attended, 
are indicated by various fancy names. In 
the copy of the book which belongs to the 
Royal Society of Medicine, these were iden- 
tified in a series of old manuscript notes. 

The first person summoned was ‘a sur- 


geon, named Lamott, and stated in the . 


MS. note to have been a servant to Dr. 
Coxe. The surgeon proceeded to probe the 
wound and then to insert a tent, after 
which he took eight ounces of blood out of 
the right arm. Harvey throws doubt on this 
man’s being qualified to practice surgery, 
and after discussing the question adds, “I 
judge it was great presumption in him to 
offer to dress so great a person as his Lord- 
ship.” The first physician summoned was 
Gideon Harvey himself who, as he says, had 
attended Lord Mohun for the past seven or 
eight years. But owing to his absence from 
town, various other physicians were called 
in and it is their treatment of the patient 
which forms the subject matter of his book. 
The first to arrive was Dr. Coxe, who mas- 
querades under the nickname of Dr. Poly- 
phemus; our MS. annotator says that the 
name was given to Coxe in derision, as being 
a very small man. He prescribed clysters, 


*The copy in the Library of the Royal Society of 
Medicine has been rebound. On the inside cover 
of the book as it was in its original binding was a 
MS. note of the personages concerned. This has 
now disappeared; I took a note of these names from 
the old copy in pre-war days—Th. Coxe, W. Charle- 
ton, Richard Lower, D. Whistler, ‘Th. Wetherley, 
La Mott, James Moulins, Th. Warren (the 
apothecary). 
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ointments, fomentations and cordials, an 
in twenty-four hours the apothecary’s ij 
alone came to over three pounds. Coxe ther 
proceeded to call in Drs. Lower and Charle. 
ton, the former appears under the name ¢ 
Dr. Timon and the latter is designated the 
‘“‘Ephesian Doctor.’’?° 


Cuar.eton, M. D. thi 

(From the Portrait in the Royal College of Physicians) an 

The first thing in debate was, what parts were prc 
hurt, for the discovery of which they com- hay 
manded their French Surgeon to make his sit 
soundings, which he performed not by the sit 
Probe, but by his Fingers, screwing one or two a 
of them into the Wound, and turning them thi 
round: upon the forcing them out again cert * 
fied his Principals that the Peritonaeum was " 
divided, his Finger having grated quite round 8° 
and round the Perforation, and so consequently si 
the Sword must have passed through the hol 
low of the Belly. of 
We need not follow the discussion M 
which followed, but it is interesting to find : 
recorded that Charleton sat up with the P 
patient at night “for which service he was b 
ever saluted next Morning, with three i 
Guinies, besides Pipes, Tobacco, Wine, Ale, 
10 On account of his having written “The Ephesiat 


and Cimmerian Matrons,” 1658. 
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and paying the Apothecary for the Opium 
which was usually given when the Doctor 
watched.””*? 

The next physician to be summoned was 
Whistler, whose contribution to the dis- 
cussion was the expression of an opinion 
that the left ureter had been pierced. 
Whistler was curator of the College, where 
he also resided, a fact which is referred to in 
the following passage: 

Affairs daily appearing in a worse dress then 
other, it was prudently resolved among the 
forementioned experienced and learned Doctors, 
that since in all appearance a fatal determin- 


ation would suddenly (in their opinions) happen, 


that to render their substraneous consultations 
more authentick, it was highly necessary to 
admit into the Cabal Mr. Pres.!2 the Fountain 
of Physick, and Father to the Family of Physi- 
cians, likewise Dr. Nemo,!* their elder Brother 
and Elect, whose deep learning is so universally 


11[n spite of Gideon’s seeming disapproval there — 


does not seem anything very extraordinary in 
Charleton’s fees and refreshment. Presumably 
even a physician who is spending the night at a 
gentleman’s house might be asked to have a smoke 
and some light refreshments, without doing any- 
thing very unprofessional. Dr. Payne mentions 
an anecdote of Sydenham, which I think Gideon 
probably had never heard, otherwise he would 
have retailed it for us. Sydenham was one day 
sitting at his window in Pall-Mall, not far from the 
site of the present College of Physicians, enjoying 
a pipe and the contents of a silver tankard, when a 
thief snatched the tankard through the open window 
and could not be overtaken before he got among the 
bushes in Bond Street, when he eventually made 
good his escape. 

” The MS. note in the Royal Society of Medicine 
copy says “Ent or Micklethwaite.”? Micklethwaite 
was P.R.C.P., 1676-1681, while Ent held the same 
office 1670-1675, 1682 and 1684. It was therefore 
Micklethwaite who was summoned to Lord Mohun. 

'’Dr. Nemo is Whistler. Evelyn (Diary, March 
20, 1683) says: “‘Dined at Dr. Whistler’s at the 
Physicians’ College, with Sir Thomas Millington, 
both learned men, Dr. W. the most facetious man 


in nature, and now Censor of the College.” Pepys 


walked with him to survey the ruins of the Great 


= of London and also makes several references to 
m. 
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noted, that his abode cannot be unknown to 
any that shall but cast an eye upon the Frontis- 
piece of that elaborate Dispensatory of the last 
Edition. 


According to Harvey there were great 
consultations respecting the administration 
of clysters, barley-water, and milk and 
water, while a discussion as to whether a 


Wuist Ler, M. D. 
(From a Print in the British Museum) 


roasted pippin (ordered for the patient’s 
supper) was to be cooked in brown paper or 
in a vine-leaf seems to have become acri- 
monious. Eventually the vine-leaf carried 
the day. 

At this time the patient was taking or 
using: 

(1) An Hypnotick (or sleeping) Potion. 

(2) A Paregorick Liniment. 

(3) An Anodyne and Traumatick Glyster. 

(4) A Vulnerary Decoction. 


Great indignation Is displayed against the 
physicians because they refused to try “his 
Majesty’s Vulnerary Drops,” which “were 
procured by the Right Honorable my 
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Lord H., and sent from him to his Lordship 
by Monsieur. .... . 

Monsieur obtained a good rating for his 
pains, and the doctors refused to counte- 
nance the use of a medicine of which they 
knew nothing, in spite of its aristocratic 
antecedents, affirming that if Lord Mohun 
took it they would abandon the case. 

After a few pages of declamation anent 
the iniquities of the College come some of 
the prescriptions ordered for the unfortu- 
nate sufferer, and which are stated explicitly 
to be exact copies of the originals. 

One of these is a complicated “water,” 
prepared by macerating snails together 
with various vegetable ingredients and 
ivory dust in a mixture of milk and Malaga 
wine for six hours and then distilling it. 
The distillate when slightly sweetened was 
to be taken in four-ounce doses thrice daily. 

In all, the prescriptions issued from 
November 19 to January 4, occupy some 
twenty-one pages of this little work. Harvey 
says at the end of the list: 


Observe that about every four hours, or a 
little more, there are four ounces of hot waters 
to be swallowed down, viz. Aqua mirabilis 
and Epidemica, besides 15 drops of burning 
Spirit of Hartshorn almost in every dose, which 
in 24 hours will amount to a Pint and half; 


and an half ounce or more of Spirit of Hartshorn. 


The fashion of prescribing large amounts 
of cordials is referred to; these seem to have 
been dispensed in bottles with little silk 
caps, since there is a reference to the dire 
consequences which would ensue to the 
physician, if the patient’s friends or relations 
missed seeing “the small Vials on the Table, 
with the Silken Stoppers.” 

In spite of all the remedies, or as Harvey 
unkindly insinuates on account of the 
large doses of hypnotics, suppression of 
urine occurred, which was relieved by Charl- 
eton who passed a wax bougie into the 
urethra and upon its withdrawal a free 
relief occurred. 


The violent pains which the patient had 
in the back, raised a suggestion of reng| 
calculus, and fifty crushed hog-lice wer 
added to the medicine.“ These were consid. 
ered a valuable remedy in such cases, 

A little later follows an (imaginary) 
Interview— 


THe Nurse. O Mr. Doctor abundance of 
Urine this night. Pain and tortures so insuffer. 
ably violent, that bis Lordship flung bimself 
twice out of bed, as if be bad convulsions, His 
burning heat so great, that all night long my Lord 
held bis bands on bottles of cold water. Fainted 
several times that I thought be would not have seen 
the Morning. Vomited and strained very oft, as 
if bis eye-strings would have broke. My Lord 
drew his breath so extremely short and thick, 
that I verily believed be would have been stifled 
for bis Lordship would not suffer any curtain to 
be drawn, or any body stand near the bed-side, 
lest he should binder the air from him. 


Our patient is evidently in a bad way, 
and begs that Harvey may be sent for as he 
Is again in town. According to that gentle. 
man himself, the patient had frequently 
desired his attendance but had been m- 
formed that the physicians in attendance 
could not consult with him as he was “not 
of the College.” However, now matters 


_ were come to the pass we have indicated, 


he was summoned to a consultation. 


Being come to the famous Consult Room, | 
found two men, one much of the Meen of some 
Renegado-Divine or School-master turn’d to 
Physick, vested and tunickt with black; the other 
Campagne Tunickt with gray, smoking a Pipe 
of Tobacco al’ Indiano. Whatever they seemed 
to me in the external, the Physical Eloquence 
of the former, expressed by a tongue so nimble, 
that my ears could hardly keep pace with him, 
and the solid judgement of the latter, did 
demonstrate them most excellent Physicians 
in the general; and in particular the one hath 
merited, among the Vulgar, the fame of a good 
Children’s Doctor, and the other of a Woman's 
Doctor. | 


14 Prescribed for December 11. 
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The consultation as may be readily 
imagined does not seem to have taken a 
particularly pleasant turn. An English sur- 
geon next appears upon the scene.’> His 
name is not given but he is described as very 
eminent and Harvey refers to him as a 
“person of great knowledge and Experience, 
whose judgment I esteemed far beyond any 
of the Physicians.” After a good deal more 
wrangling with the physicians, Harvey and 
the surgeon walked home together and 
agreed that a mercurial medicine was 
indicated, and it was arranged that the 
surgeon should prescribe it at the next con- 
sultation. The next consultation was not 
destined to pass off quietly, Harvey produc- 
ing an anatomy book and a pharmacopceia 
in support of some of his statements, where- 
upon “one of the Physicians burst out into 
very scurrilous language, which without any 
further acrimony caused me to leave the 
Room and the Consultation.” He had, 
however, not gone half-way down the street 
before he was called back and the offending 
physician was dismissed in spite of Harvey’s 
protests. With the restoration of a little 
peace and quietness, the mercurial was 
prescribed. It will be noted that the pre- 
scribers specially plumed themselves on the 
fact that they were giving a mild mercurial. 
What a strong mercurial might consist of I 
do not know, but the gentle medicament 
contains. twenty grains of calomel. The 


‘If we accept the list of persons given in the old 
MS. note in the Royal Society of Medicine copy of 
the book, the surgeon was James Moulins. He was 


one of a family of surgeons, and it was presumably 


to his father Edward Moulins that Evelyn showed 
his “Tables” of arteries, nerves and veins (now in 


the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum. See — 


Evelyn’s Diary, April 2, 1649). The name was 
variously spelled Moulins, Moleyns, Molines and 
Mullins. The James Moulins with whom we are 
concerned was born in 1628 and died in 1686. He is 
mentioned by Pepys (Diary, February 3, 16684) as 
Successfully trepanning Prince Rupert, for some 
trouble caused by an old gunshot wound he had 
received near La Basseé, in 1647. 
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prescription was signed by Harvey and one 
other doctor, and as the Jatter had consented 


to the administration of the calomel, he 
expected a similar concession on Harvey’s 
part to the administration of powdered 
calcined hedgehog. The prescription for 


- this medicament runs as follows: 


(The College of Physicians in Warwick Lane) 


R Erinac. cale. & subtil. pulv. 3ff. sumat. in 
cochl. j. Syr. Balsam. rubr. boris duodecim post 
bolum prescript. 


The bolus in question contained the dose 
of calomel. The next day cupping glasses 
were used, it is stated to the patient’s great 
relief and to the abatement of his pains for 
over two months. A fearsome lot of medi- 
cines were next crowded upon the unfor- 
tunate patient, and the hedgehog was the 
cause of great controversy; finally Harvey 
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and the surgeon informed the prescriber 
thereof that if he persisted in trying to en- 
force his prescription they would not con- 
sult with him again. Not to be out-witted, 
the physician paid a visit by himself, in the 
- evening and again prescribed his hedgehog. 
His intentions were frustrated by Harvey’s 
arrival, and the dose was not administered. 
“About this time his Lordship was on a 
sudden surprised with a Diarrhoea, or 
Looseness, so violent, that it put us out of 
our road for a while.” The responsibility 
for this symptom was laid by Harvey upon 
the too frequent exhibition of guaiac, while 


the opposition party blamed the calomel. 


When the intestinal functions had been 
restored to something approaching normal, 
_a large “Caustick”’ was applied in the left 
iliac region, followed by a second on the 
inner side of the thigh. When the sloughs 
made by the application of the said “cau- 
sticks” had separated, the wounds were 
half open “for a long time, by putting in 
several Ivy-pease with a piece of flatted 
lead over them, to cause them to make a 
deeper impression.” | 
More prescriptions followed, the sequels 
to which were (according to Harvey), 
polyuria, diarrhoea, faintings, syncopes, 
vomitings, and gripes. The expression of 
this opinion was followed by further wrang- 
lings and disputes until the several physi- 
clans took their leave. The arguments were 
based upon references to Hippocrates and 
other authors of greater or less antiquity; 
the patient, however, made some improve- 
ment, and was injudicious enough not only 
to go away and leave off all his medicines 
but to be careless in his diet inasmuch as 
he partook of “Coleworts, powder’d Beef, 
fresh Cod, Salmon, Tarts, and the like.” 
Not only so, but he dined out and had 
several sorts of wine, although it is noted 


that the latter were taken in strict modera- 


tion. Injudicious it may have been, but 
perhaps hardly surprising after all the patient 
had endured. He was not suffered to rest in 
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peace, but on the reappearance of some ¢f 


Patient 
his symptoms, Harvey determined to try th Purge V 
effect of a gentle salivation. The“ gentlenes’ small 
of the salivation is indicated by the fact that [ Physici 
“his Mouth was scarce sore, or his Fac fm the Pur 
swelled; his Lordship did not salivate above aE risen a! 
a Pint and a half in 24 hours, neither wa Mm t 8° “ 
it continued beyond seven or eight days” the pe 
Thus with various ups and downs the patient - " 
progressed and it was decided to try th fe *-. 

standit 
effect of the Tunbridge waters. The jow. a 00 
ney proved too much, as the patient re Ai h 
fused to be carried in.a litter, and Charls, that b 
fourth Baron Mohun, died on Michaelmas HH of Inc 
day about seven o’clock in the morning foratec 
The death was followed by an autopsy pe- Infant 
formed at the instance of a coroner’s jury, J Venth 
Here again there seems to have beena jm Lad 
repetition of the professional amenitics jm Shou! 
between Harvey and the physicians, since ready 
the latter crowded round the table so that charg 
he did not get a view. On their retiring he hs I 
and the surgeon made an examination on HM rh. 
their own account, and found a gangrenous Hof +hi 
condition of the left psoas muscle and the si be 
will 

Towards the end of this little work are one | 
some autobiographical notes to which allv. the 1 
sion has already been made and some act Suff 


monious remarks upon other physicians - 
with Harvey’s own eulogies of himself. . 


canr 
‘ Sure I am, I was never a Renegado-Divine, 4 vind 
School-master, or Trooper turn’d to Physick, or 

ever put the dice upon them by a forged Dip- : I 

_lome from Oxford; neither am I a Meer Velvetier, D 
that hath nothing but the Plush jacket on tha 
his Back, to shew what trade he is of; neither whi 
was I ever a member of a Society that har to | 
boured such, but scorn to be of it. I never gave pie 
Mercurius Dulcis to a Lady against Fits, that dec 
serv’d me such a jade’s trick as to Salivate her, ae 
and put her in danger of her Life. I nevet Jar 
advised a young Lady very lately to loose a 
twenty or thirty Ounces of Blood, upon 3 on 
spotted fever, which kill’d her. I have at n0 M. 
time administered Laudanum Opiatum so unskil- le 


fully, that the Patient never awaken’d again. : 
I never gave Vomit or Purge that kill’d the th 
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Patient in the Operation. I have not presented a 
Purge very lately to a young Gentleman, whose 
small Pox appearing, was mistaken by the 
Physician for Heat; which the next day, when 
the Purge should have been taken, were plainly 
risen all over the body, and caused the Doctor 
to go to Prayers with the Lady his Mother and 
the Family, to give Gop thanks the Purge was 
not taken, and made his confession, that it 
would have killed him, had he swallowed it, 
standing ready upon the Table for him. Thus 
you see Physicians sometimes tye a Sword over 
your head by a hair. Was it not the Town-Idol 
that by his Anatomical Craft directed the place 
of Incision in a Childe, whose Anus was imper- 
forated, upon the Sphineter Muscal, whereof the 
Infant soon died, he having wholely missed the 
Venthole? Did he not a considerable time treat 
a Lady out of Town, for a Rheumatisme of the 
Shoulder, which proved a large Imposthumation 
ready to be opened, and upon apertion dis- 
charged above a Pint of purulent matter, and 
so was suddenly recovered, who otherwise by 
this Rheumatic course might have lost the use 


of her Arm, and possibly her Life? But enough 


of this at present; Only lest they should run into 
an inconvenience by a mistake of the name, I 
will give them this Advertisement, That there is 
one Harvey, whom the courtesy of England gives 
the title of Doctor, he lives somewhere near 
Suffolk-str. learnt his Trade of Jobn Pontzus, 
and doth sell Medicines up and down the 
Country, though whether he keeps the Stage, I 
cannot inform them. Thus much for my own 
vindication. 


The reference to the last edition of the 
“Dispensatory” is explained by the fact 
that from a closely printed duodecimo to 
which it had shrunk in 1651, it was restored 
to its pristine glory of a folio with a frontis- 
plece representing the College itself, and a 
dedicatory title to Charles II and a copy of 


the dedication, from the first edition, to. 


James I. The latter document is a curiosity 
and is couched in terms which would be 
extravagant if addressed to a ruler like 
Marcus Aurelius, but when such an intel- 
lectual prodigy as James I is the recipient 
the result is simply ludicrous. The following 
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short extract may serve as a sample of the 
dainty dish set before the Scottish Solomon 
and which he doubtless greedily devoured. 


Placuit itaque Medicorum Collegia Londi- 
nenst (cujus Tu REX tutelaris Deus es) tam 
antiqua, quam nova pharmaca necessaria in 
unum consarcinare volumen, atque donum hoc 
levidense Tuis imponere aris; vel potius, Te non 
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A 
Dedication of the 1677 “‘Pharmacopeeia” to Charles II. 


sinente tantum, sed etiam jubente, Auguste . 
Majestati Tuz offerre supellectilem, qua sub- 
ditorum tuorum corpora in posterum a pestifera 
morborum hic sarta tectaque preserventur. . . 
quamdiu durabit Universi machina, memorie 
hominum Heroice Tue Virtutes observa- 


~buntur. 


In 1683 appeared “The Conclave of 
Physicians, detecting their  Intrigues, 
Frauds and Plots against their Patients.” 
As may be gathered from the title, it is by 
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no means complimentary to those who form 
the subject of the discourse, and the dedi- 
cation to “The Honourable Sir Philip 
Howard Kt. Captain and Colonel of the 
Queen’s Troop of His Majesties Guards”’ 
is perhaps hardly calculated to pour oil on 
the troubled waters. Sydenham, truly, had 
dedicated his work on fevers to Robert 
Boyle who, though not a qualified physician, 
was an eminent scientist. Harvey’s dedi- 
cation to Sir Philip Howard"® is as follows: 


Tam Marti quam Mercurio, was the just 
Atchievement of the great Sir Philip Sidney; 
and he that would imitate Plutarch in the paral- 
lel of his Worthies, must to Sir Philip Howard 
award not only an equal, but a rank as far 
superior, as this latter Age excels the former. 
The felicity of your Genius has obtained an 
Experience so large in the faculties of the 
Learned, that even in ours you are received a 
Judge, as Impartial as Knowing; may I then 
presume to commit this Treatise, though small, 
yet great in Importance, to your Patronage and 
Suffrage, which is the submissive Petition of 


Honourable Sir; | 
Your most Humble bas 
And most Obedient Servant, 
HARVEY. 


Although in the introduction Harvey de- 
clares he is only satirizing the physicians 
of the Paris faculty, of course he is running 


full tilt against the English College the — 


whole time. The anatomists come in for the 
full force of his wrath. 


And what new Discoveries have they made in 
Anatomy, these twenty years? Certainly none, 
and I dare presume to say, I myself have divulged 
more new Anatomical Observations, which are 
of great use, than all of ’em in a bundle; and yet 
I must confess, had I employed those Anatomical 
hours in the study of otber parts of Physick I 
should have made a much better Physician, 
however as I am, I should be loath to stain my 
Education (which as you may read in my Casus 


'6Sir Philip Howard, seventh son of the Earl of 
Berkshire, is mentioned several times in Pepys’ 
Diary. 
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Medico-Chirurgicus, is beyond any Conclay 
Physician) . . . etc. 


And so he continues for a couple mor 
pages. Truly, Gideon Harvey. was not jp 
clined to hide his light under a bushel, 
otherwise. 

A consultation of physicians is referred 
to as a “puny Consiglio di sanita (where 
an Anatomical killing Idol, a Tom Tatk 
a School-master turn’d Physician, , 
Western. Bumkin, that pretends to Limh 
Children in the Small-Pox by a new method 
or, more especially a Sir Formal Flegmatich 
must be Chairman).” The Western Bumkin 
is of course Sydenham. 

A little further on we come actos 
Harvey’s well-known caricature of 1 
new-fledged physician. 


And now after all this apparatus, [ie.: 


medical education] we will suppose our infant 


Physician so completely dress’d up with these 
fore-noted School, and Academick Ornaments, 
and his mind so gaudily painted and daubd 
with the ancient, uncertain, and some nev 
tickling notions in Medicine, that you may hear 
the clapper of his Tongue eccho (sic) from the 
East to the West-gate of your Town; Yet intr 
duce him to a Patient, and grant that he, by 
appuising or resting his Velvet Body on bs 


_ Japan Crutch, and fixing his Intellect, by drav- 


ing the broad-brimm’d Beaver over his eyes 
seemeth to mimick a decrepid Gravity, and by 
that to weigh himself down to the bottom a 
your Belly, to rummage for the Disease; whet 
he wakes (for he has only been in’s dumps) ott 
of this brown study, he shall no more know 
the Distemper, or the cause of it (though he 
hath read it in Authors twenty times) than the 
Skipper that never was toss’d on the Oceal 
before, pretends to find out Bermudas by hi 
Waggenaer;!7 Nevertheless doth he adventure 
to call for a Paper and Ink, to figure down ! 
Remedy he never saw, being only acquainted 
with the bare name of it. 


Next we have a diatribe against_the 
illustrious school of anatomists and sciet 


17 1.e., the constellation Ursa Major. 
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tists In which probably Willis is especially 
aimed at: 
If unto this you shall add that he ts a great 


Anatomist (which, perhaps, appears no other 


than a Dog-flayer, or a Calf’s-head dissector) 
and that he hath scribl’d a Treatise of the Heart, 
Brains, Lungs, Womb, or some other entrails 
(though of no use) that he is a member of a 
Herd'® of learned Quacks, Renegado-Divines, 
School-emasters, Apothecaries and Barbers, a 
rare Hodge-pot of Physicians! orfthat he is 
drawn about streets in his own Coach: these 
suggestions shall prove a far more alluring bait 
for the unwary sick people to be caught by. 


What the unlucky scientists had done to 
arouse this wrath we do not know, but a 
special chapter is devoted to anatomists, 
botanists et hoc genus omne. , 

Observation speaks this truth; He that dwell- 


eth a long time upon any particular introductory 
part of Physick, seldom or never arrives to a 


considerate proficiency in his Art; so that He 


that shall (beyond the necessary and competent 
knowledge in Anatomy, Botany &c) Trifle 
away that season, wherein a young Student’s 
intellectuals are in their prime and _ vigour, 


upon mangling of Piggs, Cats, Dogs, and Plucks; ~ 


or upon gazing and muzling seven years upon 
a Hedge, Ditch or Banks-side, to enquire for 
new Faces of Plants and Herbs, which the 
petulancy of the Earth doth thrust forth, to 
consume its excrementitious moisture, and 
sulphurcous Sweats, and thereout form such 
Herbs, which Nature never intended for 
the health of man, but probably for Garniture 
of the Fields, or to poison Worms, Moles, 
Flyers, and other Insects, that destroy Corn, 
Roots, Herbs and such Vegetables which cop 
hath provided for human use, I say, that neither 
out of such an Anatomist or such a Botanist, 
seldom or never grew a good Physician. 


The vexed question of evolution is here 
solved for us! Apparently the petulancy of 
the Earth and Nature made the flowers and 
poisonous plants, the excrementitious mois- 
ture andsulphurous sweats made themselves, 


“The Royal Society, or Royal College of 
hysicians? 
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while God is responsible for the making of 
corn, roots and herbs for human use. As 
regards the origin of the worms, moles, 
flies and other insects we are unkindly left 
in doubt. 

Microscopy too comes in as we should 
expect for its share of abuse. 


The necessary point of Anatomy consists 
chiefly in the Temperament, Figure, Situation, 
connexion, action and use of the parts; and not | 
in superfluous incertain, and probably false, 
and indemonstrable niceties, practiced by those, - 
that flea Dogs and Cats, dry, roast, bake, par- 
boil, steep in Vinegar, Lime-water, or aquafortis, 
Livers, Lungs, Kidneys, Calves’ brains, or any 
other entrail, and afterwards gaze on little 
particles of them through a miscroscope. 


In some remarks on surgeons it would 
seem that a usual fee for lithotomy was 
twenty guineas, both the cases cited being 
(of course) fatal owing to the incompetence 
of the surgeon. In other cases fragments of 
the calculus are described as being left, to 
serve as foci for fresh trouble, while a 
urinary fistula resulted in another case. 

Sir Thomas Browne, of “Religio Medici” 
fame, is referred to under the designation 
of “that famed Doctor of Norw.” and is 
accused of butterfly-hunting on his way to 
a patient, and spending so long a time in 
entomological demonstrations to his coach- 
man that the unfortunate patient was 
defunct upon his arrival. 

Harvey was not above “pumping” the 
attendants upon cases under the care of 
other practitioners, and as he admits it 
himself and publishes the information 
elicited the most inveterate “‘whitewasher’”’ 
will find any palliation of the offence 
somewhat difficult. | 

This same little book describes the scene 
which made Dr. Payne’® ask: “Did Bob 
Sawyer—late Nockemorf, in the ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ descend straight from the seven- 


teenth century?” 


19Life of Sydenham, 171. 
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Hypocrisie is an instrument he manages with 
incomparable dexterity, the Church-door shall 
no sooner be opened, but Ecce Mr. Doctor, 
sitting in the most visible Seat, Grave, Deaf, 
Dumb, and immovable, as if an Apoplexy of 
Devotion had seized him, out of which his 
Apothecary is to raise him, by knocking at half 
Sermon at his Pew-door, to fetch him away 
post to a dying Patient; by which means he 


Tuomas Wixtis, M. D. 


draws the Eyes of the whole Congregation after 
him; but instead of going to the pretended 
House of Visitation, they both drop into a 
Cabaret, there to pass the fatigue of a Forenoon 
Sunday. This knack of confederacy is to be 
repeated several Dominical days, until it hath 
made an impression on the People, that he is a 
man of importance, and of great Physick 
business. 

The visit of the physician and his apothe- 
cary to the ale house during church time 
recalls an entry in the “Calendar of State 
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Papers” for Queen Anne’s time. It isinth 
domestic series for 1702-3, and notes thy 
Sunday observance was neglected, an 
that “there was last Sunday a great resop 
in Coffee and Chocolate Houses, and othe 
Public houses, even in the time of Divi 
Service.” That this state of affairs muy 
receive attention is the purport of a notety 
Sir Henry Dutton Colt and others, while; 
similar note is mentioned as having bee 
sent to Dr. Harvey. Very possibly this wa 
Gideon Harvey’s son, who on August 1, 
1702 was appointed physician to the Tower 
The son, however, became a fellow of the 
College, and, according to Dr. Payne," dif 
not leave any writings behind him. Probably 
he thought that one author of the name- 
he was a Gideon too—was sufficient ina 
family. 

Cinchona bark was Harvey’s béte noir 
Perhaps the fact that it was sent to Europe 
by the Jesuits had some effect in forming 
his judgment. : 

That this tree is kept undiscovered by the 
foresaid Fathers from the Merchants, to whom 
they negotiate it, is upon no other account, 
than to entail the Commodity upon the Society, 
who make great profit by it . . . However! 
am of opinion, the foresaid Drug is Artificially 
prepared, and that none of it (though thebest) 
arrives to us in its puris naturalibus, the Tree 
spoken of, or some other like it, affording but 
the wood, into which the bitter Tast is immitted, 
by macerating it a convenient time in the Juyce 
of a certain Indian Plant, to which that pene 
trating bitterness is peculiar. This having sul- 
ficiently insinuated into the pores of the Bark; 
it is exposed to the Sun, which knits it together 
into a solider texture. Hence it is that the 
Bark being reduced to Powder, and steeped in 
any Liquor, doth so easily part with its bitter 
ness, as being adventitious to it, and not com 
nate to its essential Principles. 


He goes on to say that he could confirm 
all this by undeniable arguments, but will 
forbear as being unwilling to put mor 


20 Article: Gideon Harvey. Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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sense into the heads of his “‘ Friends” than 
Nature and their learning have already 
endowed them with. 

It was hardly to be expected that any- 
body with such strongly expressed opinions 
about Jesuits and their doings as Gideon 
Harvey, would obtain even nominal court 
preferment under James II. He had indeed 
heen made the subject of some rather 
cutting remarks in the “Dialogue” with 
reference to his post as_ physician-in- 
ordinary to the king, and it is unkindly 
suggested that he neither attended his 
Majesty nor received any fee from his 
appointment. 

Charles II, as a particularly healthy and 
active individual, probably thought it an 
excellent practical joke upon the College 
of Physicians to give honorary medical 
appointments to persons like Gideon Har- 
vey, Archer, or even Partridge. James II, 
apart from his theological fancies, was too 
much occupied in certain special practical 
jokes of his own upon the British Constitu- 
tion to bother himself about teasing the 
College. When his ideas of humour had 
materialized by making himself and his 
wife and son exiles, Gideon Harvey again 
blossomed forth with a new government 


appointment. This time it was as “Their 


Majesties Physician to the Tower.” Pre- 
sumably William III being a chronic inva- 
lid did not care to advance him to any 
more intimate post in the Royal household; 
at any rate Harvey retained this appoint- 
ment until his death. Accordingly his next 
book ““The Art of Curing Diseases by Ex- 
pectation” which appeared in 1689, is 
stated on the title page to be written— 
“By Gideon Harvey, M.D., Their Majesties 
Physician of the Tower, and Fellow of the 
College of Physicians of the Hague.” 

_ Among a deal of very scurrilous abuse 
it contains some very just and true observa- 
tions upon various pharmacopceial remedies 
in use at the time. The book is dedicated 
to the Marquis of Halifax then one of the 
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most prominent figures in the political 
world: 


To the Right Honorable my Lord Marquis of 
Halifax, Lord Privy Seal, and Speaker to the 
House of Lords. If annual Oblations from 
Gratitude were celebrated by the Ancients to those, 
that had been somewhat extraordinary serviceable 
to the Publick, a perpetual Anniversary is more 


GEorGE SaviLE, Marquis of Halifax. 


justly due to your Lordship’s most successful 
Endeavours, and Zele for the Laws, Liberties, and 
the Protestant Religion; wherefore-may I among 
the rest make bumble offering of these my little 


-Labours to your Lordship’s Immortal Name, as a 


grateful Testimony that I am 


Your Lordship’s 
most submissive and | 
most obedient Servant, 
Harvey 


- The main thesis of the book is that al-— 
though recoveries may occur even under the 
treatment of the physicians (of the College) 
yet they are due not to the exhibition of 
medicines, but to trust in the doctor and his 
medicaments, aided by “abstinence from 
Flesh and strong Liquors.” He records two 
cases, in one of which powdered clay-pipe 
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was administered under the name of pearl, 
while in the other calcined potsherd’ mas- 
queraded as a preparation of gold. 

The medicinal use of iron or steel is 
strongly deprecated, and those who pre- 
scribe it are referred to as “Farrier-physi- 
cians’’; it is held responsible for irreparable 


injuries to the brain and nerves, and the - 


production of palsies, convulsions, and 
extreme weakness of the joints. 

The excessive bleedings which were even 
more in vogue in France than in England 
Harvey rightly condemns and urges his 
cause with characteristic vigour. Asses’ 
milk, which by some was strongly recom- 
mended for phthisical cases, also comes in 
for a share of abuse, but at the same time 
he seems almost to have anticipated the 
modern treatment by fresh air: 


There being but one medicine, far different 
from the forementioned, that is impowered to 
answer all the Indications of a pulmonick 
Consumption. From the tonsure Remedy, by 
cutting off the hair of the Head, or from issues 
from the Arm, no more help can be expected, 
than from paring the Nails of the Fingers and 
Toes in an Ulcerous Consumption; though in 
some few cases, three or four Causticks applied 
to suitable parts of the Breast, in order to so 
many fontanels, may prove very advantageous, 
and it is beyond all objection, that the change of 
Air is most conducing to recovery, and a causa 
sine qua non. 


The uselessness of medicines to dissolve 
stones in the bladder is strongly insisted 
upon. He relates a story where a physician 
was recommended to a Prince of Condé to 
cure his son of stone in the bladder by dis- 
solving it in situ. This was, however, not 
allowed until the doctor had tried his skill 
upon “another Boy of meaner Extraction 
and troubled with the same Disease.” The 
lad dying after some days’ torture was made 
the subject of an autopsy and the stomach 
found “corroded and ulcered in several 
parts of it.” Too frequent catheterizations 
and soundings also receive criticism, as 
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also the performance of lithotomy upm 
insufficient evidence of the presence of 
calculus. The effects of ari unskilful litho. 
omy are described as “Inflammation of 
the Sphincter, bloody Urine, Excoriations 
‘Ulcers, continued gleets by injuring the 
prostate, and involuntary miction (sid), 
strangury, dysury, total suppression of 
Urine and almost all Diseases incident tp 
the Bladder.” 

The use of various amulets, both as pro. 
phylactics and as cures, still persisted and 
the practice is ridiculed in this little work 
although upheld and recommended in quar- 
ters where we should but little expect it. 


That a Spider, Toad, or Mercury tyed about 
a man’s Neck is a certain defence against the 
Plague; or that a Bezoar Pepple, the Goa Stone, 
Pearl and the like, are infallible curatives of 
that and all other malignant Fevers; or an 
Fel-skin fastened to a Woman’s Thigh doth 
dispel hysterick fits, are part of the foolish 
credenda of Physicians. 


Harvey next proceeds to a critical exami- 
nation of the pharmacopeeia upon which the 
resources of a vigorous and not too refined 
vocabulary are exercised. 


My next business therefore is to examine the 
box of Tools of the Physician, which is the 
Dispensatory, or the Pharmacopcea (sic) that 
for number and quality exceeds the tools of an 
hundred Artists, I may well say, of all that are 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, there being 
nothing under the Earth, on it, or above it, or 
what is contained in the Elements, and what is 
consistent of them, or at least belongs tot. 
There is Japan Earth, Armenian, Lemna, 
Tripoli, Strigonia Earth, &c., all sorts of Water, 
that Heaven and Earth afford; all Minerals, 
all sorts of Dung and Piss, Serpents, Toads, 
Spiders; in fine there is nothing in the Universe 
but what is in the Gibblets of the Pharmacopea, 
or Physick Warehouse. 


A page or two further on he refers to 
“that Pharmacopea (or rather deformed 
Copy of Medicines) which I once in 2 
Discourse, and out of mere Compliment 
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and Raillery, did aver to be the best . . . 
The allusion doubtless is to the passage in 
the dedication of the first edition of his 
“Treatise on Scurvey,” and is a rather 
clumsy attempt at escape from the fulsome 
adulation of the College and its doings 
which is expressed therein. 

Chapter XX is entitled: “Detecting the 
most senseless, gross, and absurd Errors in 
the Composition of Venice Treacle and 
Mithridate, also of the otber Narcotic Medi- 
cines.” To Harvey must certainly be given 
the credit of having made a strong attack 
upon these extraordinary concoctions, more 
than fifty years before Heberden published 
his work on the subject.”! Perhaps it was 
his personality that occasioned the protests 
being passed over and the survival of 
theriaca and mithridate for nearly a century 
longer. On the other hand his fulminations 
against things in general would discredit 
him when he was attacking real and gross 
abuses. He may be given here at some 
length in his own words. 


I do aver that Diatesseron is a Compos. a 
million of degrees beyond Venice Treacle or 
Mitbridate, both of which your Physicians will 
have to ride Admiral and Vice-Admiral over all 
their wretched Squadron of Compounds. One 
monstrous Thunder-bolt of a Medicine will 
not serve turn, there must be a pair. And that 
they shall be exactly prepared at Paris,?? their 
Wisdoms have thought fit to depute a brace or 
two of Censorious Coxcombs to visit the 
Treacle and Mithridate Pots in the Shops. And 
doth one Paris Physician in a hundred know all 
the Simples when he seeth them? I dare be 
confident that not one in forty is acquainted 
with the faces of the tenth part of them. . . 
The Venetian Magistrates and Physicians well 
knowing that nothing can prevent Fallacies or 
Counterfeits of such thrice noble Medicines, 
unless they see all the Ingredients prepared 
singly and ranged in several Glasses, they never 
fail being present at the jumbling of them to- 
gether, and affixing their Seal to their true 


“ Heberden. Essay on Theriaca. 1745. 
“Paris,” of course is London. 
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mixture, to serve for a Traffick all Europe over. 
A Lyon, a Bear, a Tyger, Wolf, Cat, Dog, and a 
hundred wild Beasts more being put together, 


could not make a greater howling in the Air, 


than all those untamed Simples in Mithridate 
and Treacle would do in the Stomach, if the 
Opium that’s among them did not quiet their 
Fury, and bridle their Enormity. The experi- 
ment of this observe in Matthews’s Pill where 
the poysonous effort of the white Hellebore upon 
the Stomach, is by the Opium bound up, by 
clowding the vital and animal Spirits, until it’s 
passed into the Guts, when and where the. 
Narcotick Vertue being spent, that malignant 
vegetable is at liberty, to vent the remainder of 
its force upon the Intestines in moving of Stools.”’ 


The incompatibility of the various ingredi- 
ents makes great subject for mirth, and leads 
to the suggestion that an effective method 
of preparing the medicine would be to— 


Take a indlinad out of Betblebem, who hath 
the humor of mixing upon him, open all the 


‘Drawers, Pots, and Glasses of the Physick Shop 


unto him, it will not be possible to make a more 
irrational jumble, and which shall not equal all 
the Virtues of Venice Treacle, provided a pro- 
portionable weight of Opium be added by any 
of a little more sense than our Bethlebemite. 


Generally Gideon Harvey refers to other 
physicians under various pseudonyms, but 
this volume contains some stories of the 
great William Harvey and others, when the 
names are given in full. After referring to 
the evils of studying anatomy too much and 
medicine not enough he refers to— 


One, that was the greatest Anatomist of his 
time, and no extraordinary Physician, namely 
Dr. William Harvey, whose erroneous Judgment 
was very remarkable in the prescription of a 
Purge for Esq. Rainton of Enfield, where the 
Apothecary refraining to prepare more than 
half the proportion, notwithstanding gave him 
four-score stools, which otherwise according to 
the Doctor’s measures, must unavoidably have 
scower'd him from the close Stool into the other 
world. 
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-On another occasion William Harvey, 
Wright, Prujean, Bates and others were in 
consultation about a patient whose most 
prominent symptom appears to have been 
an abdominal pain which deprived him of 
the use of his limbs, strength, appetite and 
digestion. William Harvey diagnosed an in- 
accessible aneurysm and regarded the case 


as incurable. The patient desiring another 


opinion visited Sir Theodore Mayerne who 
was then lying bed-ridden at Chelsea. This 
eminent physician informed him that— 


He was the second or third Patient he had met 
with diseased in the same kind, and very 
bodly expressed he would cure him, but with 
this inconvenience, that he could throw the 
cause of the Disease either into his Arms or Legs, 
according to the choice he would make of those 
Limbs, which he could best spare, or which of 
"em might be more or less useful to him, without 
consulting the Will and Pleasure of GOD 
Almighty, an Arrogancy unheard of, and savour- 
ing more of the Atheist (as too many of ’em are) 


than a pious Physician, as then especially he 


ought to have been, being not many stages 
from his journey’s end. 


In view of the fact that the patient had a 
great deal. of writing to do the legs were 
selected as the recipients of the patient’s 
malady upon the doctor’s assurance that a 
month or six weeks at Bath would put 
matters to rights. Gideon Harvey is dis- 
satisfied with this diagnosis and proceeds 
to enlighten the reader on his own account, 
though he can hardly have been old 
enough* in spite of his vaunted precocity, 
to have been consulted in the case. If the 
diagnosis of William Harvey*! and his fel- 
low consultants and of Sir Theodore were 
unsatisfactory, that of Gideon Harvey is 
certainly not lacking in detail, however 
deficient it may be in lucidity. 


You are to apprehend, that the cause of this 
great Disease was an obstinate obstruction of 


28Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne died in 1655. ° 


*4William Harvey again almost certainly, though 
his name is not repeated. 
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phragm, rendered his respiration extraordinary 


the Glanduls of the Mesentery immensely swell 
up, and hardened by coagulation of tartaroy 
and slimy Humors, making a strong pressup 
upon the Arteria Magna, which by a poten 
renixe did duplicate its force of Pulsation, thy 
imposed on Dr. Harvey the false notion of a 
Aneurism, which ought rather to have bee 
termed a Vibration. The conglobated tumor hy 
compression causing a coarctation upon th 


Sir THEODORE TURQUET DE MAYERNE. 
(Portrait in the National Gallery) 


Nerves, milkie and other Vessels, occasioned the 
great Weakness of his Limbs, and Atrophy, & 
and by huffing up the Bowels against the Du: 


difficult. The grand empirical Medicine (from 
which his Father Turquetus, usually by the French 
nicknamed the Turc, had got great Reputation 


by selling it publickly on the Stage, whom Si J ly ex 
Theodore in his younger years had attended unwo 
in that employ if common vogue may ) 5 


credited)?5 being in a proportionable. Dose mut 


25 Probably all lies, but note the saving clause TI 
the end. This forms a good specimen of Gideon’ 
milder form of abuse. 
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with some gentle Purgatives, had the success 
to dissolve those gross glutinous Humors, and 
through their weight and tendency downward, 
throw them down into his Legs, as being parts 
much weakened, and consequently more readily 
suscipient. Nature by being disburdened of that 
load, that had hitherto obstructed the free 
course of his nutritive and animal Juyces, was 
rigorous enough to restore the Bowels to their 
former Functions, as afterwards the Bath 


proved no less effectual in retrieving the use _ 


of his Legs. 


An illustration of the gently persuasive 
methods of cure then in vogue Is given in a 
little anecdote of a tailor who was afflicted 
with sciatica. On consulting a doctor he 
was questioned on three points: Firstly, 


whether he could give up work for three © 


| months; secondly, whether he could afford 
to pay fifty pounds; and thirdly, whether he 
could “contemperate his passions, in endur- 
ing the Part to be laid open to the bone, by 
cutting or burning.” The patient declined 
the treatment though he did not object to 
the time or expense. A six weeks’ course of 
treatment at Bath restored him to health. 

This little book on the “Art of Curing 
Diseases by Expectation” finishes up with 
an attack on the London College of Physi- 
cians and a Eulogy of the College at the 
Hague and of the University of Leyden. 
Almost on the last page he refers to other 
Universities which he considers it desirable 
for a budding physician to visit, forreasons 
“which I have exactly described in a 
Treatise without my Name to it, called the 
Accomplish’d Physician and Honest Apotbe- 
cary. Printed for W. Thackery in Duck Lane. 


That Tract, The Noble Man’s Case, The 
Conclave of Physicians, and these do all various- 
ly express the Mistakes, Errors, Frauds, and 
unworthy Practices of Physicians, whereof 


every day gives new Matter, and will do to the 
World’s End. | 


The late Dr. Payne in his notice of 
Gideon Harvey in the “ Dictionary of 
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National Biography”’ refers to the “Accom- — 
plish’d Physician” as being undoubtedly 
Gideon Harvey’s, although commonly as- 
cribed to Christopher Merrett, and, indeed, 
it is listed under Merrett’s works in the 
British Museum catalogue. The above pas- 
sage and the advertisement to which we 
have referred, however, put the matter 
beyond doubt. 

On the title page of “A treatise of the 


‘Small pox and Measles,” published in 1696, 


its authorship is thus given—“By Gideon | 
Harvey,M.D. His Majesties Physician of the 

Tower and not of the College of Physicians.” 
He is obviously still unrepentant of his 
attitude towards the College and in the 
preface more than hints that obstacles had 
been thrown in the way of its publication, 
presumably by the College. : 


The Design of this Tract, and the doubtful — 
Reflexions it might cause, did occasion some to 
exercise their industry to delay the Pr . . .g of it, 
by a bait that took very easily with the P-er, or 
else this would bave come out Two montbs or 
Ten Weeks ago; and now its carelessly finisbed, a 
Barrier is put by the same Parties, to the Common 
Ten Shilling Way of Publishing Books, so that 
the Publisber is not to be prevatled with to give it 


room among bis Advertisements of Puppy-dogs 
lost, and Geldings Stol’n or Stray’d. 


Precisely what had happened, and to 
what all their complaint refers we do not 
know and probably never shall. It looks as 
if some of the more frivolously inclined of 
the College of Physicians or their friends 
had been indulging in some pranks with his 
printer and publisher. The first page of the 
same preface contains a reference to the 
“Gang of Physicians,” while the second 
page of the book proper refers to the four- 
teen years which are commonly spent nomi- 
nally in medical studies as divided into 
seven years devoted to chattering in halls 
and schools, with the reading of play books 
and romances, five years or so given to 


drunkenness and debauchery, with a final 
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year given up to a “Candle-light reading of 
some musty Physick Author.’’?* 
He next deals with some current ideas 


exposure to the air and consequent buf. 


ings by particles of all sorts, shapes ay 
sizes. 


skin so th 
an easy |} 


actual author, we do not know, but such a solution 
as we have suggested seems by no means improbable. 


Doctrine of Contagium Vivum. London, 190%: 
(Privately printed.) 


about measles and smallpox, according Some crooked, contorted or skewd; oth 
which both of these diseases Dasdesstnd regarded _ straight, globular; some sharp pointed; otha imme connected 
as a kind of physiological original sin derived _ blunt: some are benign in quality and effecy MM ond ment 
from the mother, and moreover an attack others more or less Malign, many of thei mariners 
of one or the other was considered as a particles are Saline, others Sulphurous; asthe HMB cleep on 
necessary incident in the life of everybody. are all various in mixture and figure, so in tha IM ust mal 
To his credit he controverts both these Motions and Positions. on the s! 
notions, though his arguments do not seem As a result of the bombardment of th MM he explai 
to be very conclusive. He considers the body by these variously shaped partide MM kinds of 
foetus in utero to be so closely enveloped they effect an entrance into the body by healthy 
and protected that transmission of disease the pores of the skin, and the incidence of prossnes 
through the maternal blood is held to be _ infectious disease is due to the malign vari portion 
impossible. Pursuing his arguments he hits __eties of these particles. From this it is cles Hi contain. 
upon what seems to us a singularly infelic- that Gideon Harvey regarded the causes of HM circums' 
itous analogy, that of an egg, which isso epidemic disease as being particulate in MM are att 
enclosed that its yoke cannot be thought to character: but of the “ Contagium vivum™ Bi others : 
be affected by the least taint of impurity. theory, which was re-enunciated by Athan J shapes 
Perhaps our friend’s ignorance of bad eggs _asius Kircher in 167% he does not make any J cifically 
is of the same character as his neglect of mention, the ill effects produced by his The 
. the English language and literature and particles are due to the awkward shapes ol H% differer 
other of the small affectations he was so the latter. And yet he comes near to the HB ductive 
fond of parading. The question was some- _ mark since, wishing to demonstrate the pos [i and pi 
times asked how anybody ever escaped sible occurrence of his variously figured Hi existen 
having measles or smallpox, and the ortho- _ particles in some samples of air while they J on gla: 
dox reply seems to have been, that they are absent from others, he uses as an anak M™ of var 
undoubtedly would have been attacked ogy the numberless- microscopical living he ma 
had they lived longer. At any rate, such a beings which may occur in different sam- his bo 
remark about the incidence of smallpox ples of water. Immunity from infectious Thi 
indicates a state of affairs to which we are _ disease is attributed to the pores of theskin good 
fortunately strangers. mechanically resisting the entrance of infee of ad 
The cause of the squeals of new-born tive particles by mutual want of adapts know 
babies is due to their exchanging their bility of shape. Goa-s 
secluded intra-uterine conditions of life for The problem of immunity as commonly Gic 
*6In this connection we may note that one at conferred by one attack of the smallpor, tl sag 
least of the physicians who came in for Gideon’s he tackles by adopting the analogy of an lishec 
polite attentions—Dr. Charleton—was certainly earthen pot when it is exposed to the fire in 1" 
able to command literary influence of no ordinary By judicious heating the particles of fire treat 
kind, since one of Dryden’s “Epistles” was addressed are enabled to enter the pores of the pot his o 
to fim. From all we know of Dryden, it is by no without doing any harm, similarly a JM phy: 
apossible that he should use his influence to : f the and 
surreptitiously plague the adversary of his friends, attack of the disease seasons the pores 0 
without descending to a personal controversy. 27 For the development of the “Contagium Vivum" Jesu 
How the mischief was carried out and who was its theory see Singer. The Development of the suff 
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skin so that the pestiferous particles find 
an easy passage and do not damage the 
body in subsequent transits. He, however, 
admits that there are certain difficulties 
connected with his “‘pestiferous particles” 
and mentions the fact that in the case of 
mariners upon the Guinea coast, those that 
sleep on shore frequently become infected 
with malignant fevers while those who sleep 
on the ship more often escape them. This 


he explains by remarking that the different 
| kinds of air ought not to be regarded as 


healthy or otherwise from their “thinness, 
grossness or clearness,” but from the pro- 
portion of malign particles which they 
contain. A little further on he explains the 
circumstance that some species of animals 
are attacked by certain diseases while 


® others are immune, to the fact that the 


shapes and sizes of the particles are spe- 
cifically adapted to different kinds of beasts. 

The forms and relative sharpness of 
different particles he regards as being pro- 
ductive of stone in the kidney and bladder, 
and proceeds to a demonstration of their 
existence in urine by allowing it to evaporate 
on glass plates with or without the addition 
of various reagents such as acids. To this 
he makes reference in several passages in 
his books. 

This book concludes with some quite 


_ good observations upon the undesirability 


of administering exotic medicines of un- 
known composition such as the famous 
Goa-stones. 

Gideon Harvey’s last book, “The Vani- 
ties of Philosophy and Physick,” was pub- 
lished in 1699 and reached a third edition 
im 1702. It is a queer discursive kind of 
treatise in which its author revises some of 
his old ideas, speaks indeed decently of the 
physicians whom he had previously reviled, 
and holds forth upon angels, devils, witches, 
Jesuits, human souls and indeed upon a 
sufficiently numerous and_ heterogeneous 
collection of matters and persons. The 
preface contains an elaborate attempt to 
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prove that Descartes was either a Jesuit 
or an emissary of their society, though 
precisely what bearing the matter has 
upon the subject in hand is a little difficult 
to estimate. He seems, moreover, to have 
changed his views somewhat regarding the 
study of science and its value to medicine 
which he considers is 


Very little advanced in the practical part since 
Hippocrates or Galen; and diseases continue as 
much unknown, as their cures are unsuccessful, © 
most of them being perform’d merely by - 
Expectation. 

The latter part of the proposition indeed 
he had maintained previously in his little 
tract on the “Art of Curing Diseases by 
Expectation;” but whereas in his earlier 
efforts the necessity for clinical study and 
the futility of scientific and experimental 
method were the points emphasized, in the 
work we are now considering the thesis 
maintained is the necessity for the study 
of natural philosophy. One point in the 
preface deserves notice, and that is the 
stress that is laid upon the fact that 
the nasal secretion is not derived from the 
brain, as was commonly supposed at the 
time. This had been established by Lower 
in his “‘Dissertatio de Origine Catarrhi,” 
published in 1672, and where, as pointed 
out by Cushing, we have the first hint that 
the pituitary is concerned in the formation 
of an internal secretion. It will be remem- 
bered that Lower had been the subject of 


~ some of Harvey’s most virulent abuse in 


earlier days. | 
The end of the -preface contains a 
characteristic touch: 


I ought here to justify my self against a 
Complaint that is frequently made, for con- 
cealing the description of the Elixir mentioned 
in this Tract, as also of other Treatises formerly 
published. To this I must reply, that having here- 
tofore disclosed several very good Medicines, 
which have since and still are, made use of by 
every little Empiric and other prigs, that are 
unskilful enough, and by misapplication have 
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sometimes proved to be detrimental to Patients, 
I am not very free to communicate some of ’em, 
though by cause my labour in that kind may 
not be lost, I have imparted them to my son, 
who is a Physician also, and may hereafter 
_ divulge ’em as he thinks fit. 


By all of which we see the writer to be the 
same irrepressible and incorrigible indivi- 
dual as ever, and probably shall not place 
too high a value upon the apparent improve- 
ment in manners manifested in this work. 

It was of course the mention of a secret 
remedy for venereal disease in his popular 
—and very dirty—little book upon the 
subject which brought Gideon Harvey into 
open collision with the Royal College of 
Physicians, and yet here in a book wherein 
he professes to have altered many of his 
views he deliberately resurrects a fact for 
_ which we should imagine he would desire 
the lapse of time to provide a decent burial. 

The old affectation crops out again in the 
introduction where he indulges in explana- 
tions concerning the why and wherefore of 
the publication of the book. The usual 
reasons for publishing books are, we suppose, 
either amusement, gain, to secure an adver- 
tisement, or to propagate some idea of the 
writer’s. Harvey gives as his reason, the fact 
that he wrote so badly that he had consid- 
erable difficulty in reading his own writing, 
and as he often desired to refresh his mem- 
ory from his notes he decided on printing 
and publishing them. This kind of non- 
sense Is of course on a par with the state- 
ment in his first book, that he had never 
read an English book in his life. He certainly 
changed his mind respecting dedications 
since the introduction opens: 


Here is no stout Dedication to any IIlustris- 
simo for a Protector, who beyond all peraven- 
ture knows nothing at all of the matter; and 
though you should flatter him with all the 
Hyperboles of his Family or Ancestors, and of 
his great Endowments, and Heroick Virtues, 
yet he would think himself not paid in full, 
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for lending of his Name to adorn your Fronts 


piece. 


Here there is certainly a change whic, 
suggests that Harvey’s fulsome dedication 
had somewhat failed of their purpose, 

Harvey is perfectly sound in his deny. 
ciation of the attempts at effecting tray. 
mutation of metals, and records a story 
one of the quack-alchemist fraternity wh 
let a friend of his in for the expenditure ¢ 
some forty pounds. 


The steps these Imposters usually make t 
draw in the unwary, that have some Money by 
them, and desire to improve it, are; first, the 
Judg (sic) it necessary to be cloathed in som 
rusty old black Habit, to shew they have been 
very studious, curious and industrious in mar 
aging of the Coals, until they had brought ther 
matters to perfection, at the end of which they 
tell you, all this Money was spent. Then they 
shew you a piece of rough mixt Metal, of which 
if there be a few Grains of Gold in it, they wil 
impart a piece of it to you to carry to the 
Refiner, who soon doth separate the Gold from 
all the Dross, which they expect to have returned 
to them again. If this takes, as oft it doth, they 
go on in the manner an Acquaintance of mie 
was lately managed. This person having wel 
swallowed the bate of a pretended Frenc 
Chymist, was easily incouraged to lay dow 
forty Shillings to set up Furnaces, and buy 
Retorts and Alembicks. The next charge was 
the like sum to buy Materials for to prepare 
Gradatory Waters, and the last was (now his 
man was got so far in) to exact Thirty or Forty 
pounds of him in Silver Moneys to be tumed 
into Gold, or more if he pleased, since the charge 
and Trouble of converting a greater sum would 
be no more than a lesser. The Money was told 
down to him; a few days after he brought hima 
mixture of Lead, lithargyr of Gold, and some 
other Drossie things together in a Crucible, 
and told him the work was completed, and he 
might carry it to the Refiners, withal giving 
him the several Receipts to make the Gradatory 
Waters. The person soon found he was cheated, 
and the Money all sunk, he askt me, whether 
the Chymist might not be prosecuted for 4 
Cheat, of which I made no manner of doubt. 
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The sequel is not related. 

The first chapter deals with herbs, herb- 
als, and books of household medical receipts. 
An instance is recorded of an individual 


S hose house was “burgled” with the conse- 


ent loss in cash of some hundred pounds 
and his old receipt book “‘finely cover’d,” 
the loss of the book being infinitely more 
important to him than that of his cash. The 
book, excepting the blank sheets remaining, 
Harvey considers “would have been over- 
valued at Two Pence.’ Another instance 
of the value put upon these household books 
is mentioned. The maid-servant of a linen 
draper, having made acquaintance with one 
of Harvey’s maids, surreptitiously borrowed 
her master’s receipt book with a view to its 
transcription by her friend. Some delay 
having occurred in the operation, the loss 
was detected and the worthy draper who 
had discovered the whereabouts of his treas- 
ure proceeded to interview the borrower, 
but as her answers were unsatisfactory, re- 
peated his enquiries and eventually called 
upon Harvey himself. The latter promised 
speedy restitution of the lost treasure, but 
before handing it over took a look at its 
contents. These included: 


An excellent way to Stew a Calves-Head with 


| Oysters, another to make Fritters and some 


other pieces of Cookery; also a Salve for Chil- 
blains, a Plaister for all sorts of Swellings, an 
infallible Drink for the Stone, a most certain 
Remedy against Consumption, and all Coughs 
of the Lungs, being a Syrup jumbled of most 
strange Materials. Varieties of other Infallibili- 
ties of Remedies equally foolish I pass by, and 
shall only remark the immensity of this man’s 
Relief, by his Mournful Countenance whilst 
his Book of Secrets was absent from him, and to 
what Serenity he was restored upon his 
Reinstatement. 


Chapter three is a fearsome piece of 
business and occupies nearly two hundred 
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pages; it is entitled “Of Corporeal and 
Incorporeal Philosopby.”’ Here we have an 
hotch-potch of angels, devils, human souls, 
witches, Roman Catholics (much to their 
detriment) and an explanation of the 
Mosaic cosmogony as related in the earlier 
chapters of Genesis. Chemists come in for 


a terrible castigation, and after a reference 


to the terms acid and alkali, we are informed 
that— | 


They are terms that were originally employed _ 
by Chemists, consequently absurd, and im- 
proper enough; for certainly among the Herds 
of Men, these are the most impudent, ignorant, 
flatulent, fleshy and vainly boasting sort of 
mankind. They are the Pest of Germany, and 
the Vermin of all Europe. 


A sentiment with which all of us will 
doubtless agree after their recent benevolent 
efforts in the making of poison gas, so 
perhaps Harvey was to a limited extent a 
prophet, in spite of the fact that he is 
invariably severe upon soothsayers and all 


their kind. In this work he seems to have 


retreated somewhat from his perfectly 
sound views upon the uselessness of such 
heterogeneous conglomerations as theriaca 
and mithridate, and even to speak without 
acrimony of some whom he had lampooned 
before. 

As I said in the beginning of this paper, 
Gideon Harvey is interesting merely from 
the sidelights he gives us of the medicine of 
his time, and, as he generally seems to have 
written for the laity, he is fairly explicit. 
Of course, also, his portraits of the eminent 
men of his day are caricatures, but even a 
caricature retains some semblance of the 
original. He seems to have been a man of 
reasonable capacities and _ considerable 


powers of humour, but ruined himself in a 


professional sense, by his unbounded conceit 
and arrogance. 
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A NOTE ON THE LAST ILLNESS AND THE POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATION OF MARCELLUS MALPIGHI 


By JOHN DONLEY, M.D. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


VHILE looking through the 

works of George Baglivi 

a short time since, I came 

upon a brief description of 

the last illness of the famous Marcellus Mal- 
_ pighi together with a report of the findings 


at the post-mortem examination. I have ven- 


tured to translate it with the hope that it 
‘May prove to be perhaps as interesting to 
others as it is to me. 

And who was George Baglivi? He was one 
of that company of brilliant young men in 
medicine who were produced so lavishly 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
so lavishly, indeed, that we who move with 
slower pace are astonished by a display of 
genius as unique in originality as in fruition 
It was precocious. Nurtured by the Renais- 
sance these young men are busy with 
Nature, and while many of their older con- 
temporaries are still vainly trying to clip the 
wings of progress with the rusty shears of 


decadent dogma, they are reclaiming for us 


the pure Greek tradition in medicine. 
Among this band of youthful enthusiasts, 
the Praetorian cohort of science, belongs 
George Baglivi who was born in 1668 and 
who died in 1707. They called him an Italian 
Sydenham. His life was all too short, for by 
the time he had lived thirty-nine years, his 
fiery spirit had consumed his frail body, worn 
out by teaching, research, and practice. 
Having been graduated perhaps at the 
ancient School of Salerno, he studied at 
Naples and then set out upon a tour of the 
schools and hospitals, for he says: ‘‘I was 
fond of nothing so much as visiting the 
_ schools of Italy, and trying what pass they 
had brought the Practice of Physick to, 
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after so great a noise of New Discoverie” 
At Bologna he attended the lectures and 
became the esteemed friend of Malpigti 
then the greatest of living anatomists, Th 
results of his peripatetic observations an 
experiences he published in his “Praxs 
Medica,” one of the most interesting books 
written in the seventeenth century. Soo 
after the issue of his “Practice” he wa 
elected to the professorship of anatomy at 
Rome where he lectured not only on anat. 
omy but also on chemistry and practice. 
In 1697 he succeeded Malpighi as foreign 
member of the Royal Society of England 
an honor he valued highly. His second m- 
portant work is entitled “De Fibra Mot- 
rice,” a book of much worth in which he 
lays the foundation of the “‘solidar”’ path- 
ology. 

A few short quotations from the “Praxs 
Medica” will serve to disclose the spirit and 
flavor of Baglivi’s mind. “Being surrounded 
with an infinite variety of opinions,” he 
writes, “I was at a loss to make a just 
choice; but at last I came to a firm resolution 
of siding with none, and of pursuing the 
truth with vigor and diligence, without any 
other guide than reason and experience. In 
pursuance of this resolve, I spent no smal 
time in making exact and minute observa 
tions of diseases, and was quickly sensible 
that by this means I made a greater progress 
in Physick in a few months than I had done 
before in so many years; and that nothing 
is truer than that old saying of Manilius,— 
‘Artem experientia fecit, exemplo mor 
strante viam.’” In another place he remarks; 
“The ant who gathers food at random and 
uses it immediately, is a type of the empiric 
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Last ILLNESS AND PosT-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF MA 


who goes hither and thither collecting facts 
and applies them at once, untested either 
by the touchstone of experience or the 
crucible of reason. The spider who spins her 


| whole web out of herself represents the 


theorising doctors, the pure dialecticians of 
science. The bee does better than either, for 
she gathers the crude honey from the flowers, 
introduces it into her own organism, and 
there brings it to all the perfection of which 
it is capable. But if you look for physicians 
who act like her you will find none.” Dis- 
coursing on “The Preposterous Reading of 
Books” he observes, “‘ From what has been 
said it is an obvious inference that those 
physicians who are noted for great learning 


and an eternal dwelling on books are seldom 


successful practitioners; nay, they can never 
judge justly of practice until they make it 
theironly business and continue init forsome 
time.” | 

Baglivi’s account of his master’s illness 
is as follows: 


THE HISTORY OF THE ILLNESS AND OF THE 
POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF MAR- 
CELLUS MALPIGHI, PHYSICIAN 

TO THE POPE! 


Having been for some time on familiar terms 
with my master Malpighi at Bologna, and 
having been called later on to attend him 
during his fatal illness at Rome, I shall, I trust, 
oblige the learned world by setting down briefly 
an account of his illness and of my post-mortem 
examination of this so excellent anatomist. 

Marcellus Malpighi, aged about sixty-six 
years, was endowed with a constitution tending 
to dryness, an indifferent habit of body and a 
middling stature. For many years he had been 
subject to vomitings together with bilious stools; 
after the cessation of these to acrid vomitings, 
palpitations of the heart, stones in the kidneys 
and bladder, bloody urine, and occasionally 
slight attacks of the gout.. Subsequent to his 
coming to Rome all of these disorders were 

‘Baglivi. Opera Omnia. Editio Septima. Sumpti- 
a Anisson et Joannis Posuel. Lugduni, MDCCX, 
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intensified, but more especially the palpitation 
of the heart, the kidney-stones and certain 
peculiarly stinging night sweats. On July 25, 
1694, about mid-day, Malpighi, presenting 
some premonitory mental disturbance, was 
struck down by an apoplexy affecting the 
whole right side of his body, with distortion 
of his mouth and of his right eye. Immediately 
we tried several remedies, among them bleeding 
from his left arm, (my own method would have 
been to bleed from the paralytic arm, since the 
obstructed circulation of the fluids in the affec- 
ted part is restored in no way more quickly than . 
by opening a vessel in the same, as one may 
clearly prove by the mechanical principles of 
resistance and motion: this however was not 
done because of the opposing opinions of the 
consulting physicians) and in addition we 
ordered scarifying cupping glasses to be applied 
to his shoulder blades, the powder of Cornachini, 
mustard plasters to the soles of his feet and. 
many spirituous, cephalic and other remedies 
specifically useful in apoplexies. After struggling 
for forty days with the gravest of perils, to wit, 
irrational talking, fullness in the head and other 
symptoms he was freed, by the use of the 
aforesaid remedies, from ‘his apoplexy and 
paralysis. But as evils ever tend to multiply 
themselves, so this illustrious man suffered 
much from the foregoing disease with respect of 
his memory and his powers of reasoning; nay 
more, on the slightest provocation he was dis- 
solved in tears. At intervals he was troubled 
also with loss of appetite, gastric indigestion, 
twitching of the muscles and slight attacks of 
giddiness. Grievously worn out at length by 
these and other symptoms, he was seized on 
November 29, 1694 with another apoplexy 
which followed close upon his customary 
morning clyster. This new apoplexy was ushered 
in by very severe vertigo and an exacerbation 
of the symptoms of bladder stone which lasted 
almost continuously for eight days. At the same 
time, all of his other symptoms as described 
above were intensified: but most serious of all in 
gravity was the new apoplexy, for in spite of all 
remedies, he died four hours after its occurrence. 


THE DISSECTION OF THE BODY 


Upon opening the body I observed that the — 
left lung was somewhat flabby and _ livid, 
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especially its posterior part where it was 
adherent. The heart was generally enlarged, but 
more particularly so the wall of the left ventri- 
cle which equalled two fingers in thickness. 
The gall-bladder contained very thick bile. The 
left kidney was normal, but the right was larger 
than the left by half and its pelvis so dilated 
as easily to admit two fingers. Perhaps it so 
happened that because of this dilatation of its 
pelvis, the stones formed in the kidney passed 
presently into the bladder and were expelled 
thence, a thing which my good friend many 
times told me had happened during his lifetime. 
In the urinary bladder was a small stone which 
by its descent four days before his final 
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apoplexy, had aggravated his last attacks 
vertigo. The rest of the viscera were quit 
normal. 

When I opened his head I found in the cavity 
of the right cerebral ventricle about two ouncs 
of black clotted blood which was the cause ¢ 
his apoplexy and his death. In the left cerebral 
ventricle was about an ounce and a half of 
yellowish fluid intermixed with a small quanti 
of little grains of sand. The blood-vessels of the 
brain were everywhere dilated (undequary 
varicosa). The whole dura mater was firmly and 
abnormally adherent to the skull. And these are 
the things that I observed when dissecting his 
body on the Kalends of December, 1694. 


Agad Guilichaum Rouillium, sub scato Vensto M. D. LXXXVI.. 
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A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CURE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY! 
INTRODUCING THE READER INTO VERY HIGH SOCIETY 


By HORACE MANCHESTER BROWN, M.D. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Scilice.—Two popes, one cardinal, one prefect of the Carmelites, a commissioner of the Holy 

sition, a num damech who were uncertain as to what they needed, an 
African woman familiar with devils, a youth, a widow, seventeen devils four by name, an earthen 
crock, a credulous philosopher with a remarkable sense of hearing, and certain “‘ lewd fellows 


Office of the Inquisition, a number of 


of the baser sort.” 


N cases of disease, the doctor ought, 
in looking for a cause for the trouble, 


to consider even the most obscure; 


not only those that are within the 
body, and that are natural, but also to fear 
and look about for those which are beyond 
the method and art of medicine, especially 
when the natural remedies are found to be 
of no use; and when he must consider the 
disease which does not yield to his care and 
treatment, and to the cause of which none 
of his examinations leads him, to originate 
from bad Devils; God permitting these 
things to occur. 

Of this kind of disease was that of a 
certain youth in Rome, named Caesar, who, 
when Johan Pietro Carraffa, being Cardinal 
and about to be raised to the office of the 
high pontificate (he was made Pope in 
1555, under the name of Paul 1v), desired 
to have certain housings made, this young 
man brought many to him, of which number 
the Cardinal chose one. 

But scarcely had a day gone by there- 
after, when Caesar fell into a great and 
sudden illness with fevers, which resisted 
the efforts of many physicians and grew 
worse from day to day, with loss of strength, 
marasmus, and was wasted with other evils, 
although his strength remained sufficient so 
that he could still get out of bed and walk 
about the city. 

While his condition was thus, upon a 
certain day at the evening meal, he fell 
into a sort of fury, with much clamor, and 


began to call out that he saw the city of 
Rome surrounded by horse and foot soldiers, 
he heard drums and trumpets and all the 
tumult of war. Which things being denied 
by his mother, a widow, and the rest of the 
family, and the condition assigned by them 


to his disease, he was not in the least per- 


suaded from his belief, and when after a 
few months, war was set in motion in the 
lands about Rome, they were sure that he 
was obsessed by a demon, when he pre- 
dicted this war. 

There was then in Rome an old African 
woman, living on the hither side of Tiber, 
who was skilled in the arts of magic, and 
who could call demons to her, and who was 
said to be able to cure incurable diseases. 
To her then they went, begging that she 
would examine as to what kind of a Devil it 
was that infested Caesar; who when she 
had whispered in his ear and made many 
signs in the palms of his hands, replied, 
“He is oppressed by a Devil, which is 
seeking to come out of him, that he may be 
cured. In order that this may be done with- 
in the law, it will be best that he be taken 
before the authorities, that he may be 
freed of possession according to the recog- 
nized legal methods.” They went quickly 
to the judges at the Capitol, who, contrary 
to what was to be expected, after hearing 
the story of the case, and after arguing the 
matter out with others, decided that the 
woman should be put to the “Question”’ in 
the hands of those who had charge of 


'A translation from Hieronymus de Rubei, of Ravenna, in “Annotationes ad Cornelium Celsum, 


Proemium.” Lib. I, fol. 17 et seg. 
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matters of ecclesiastical inquisition. Thus 
the mother and son were turned over to the 
commissioner of that office, Michael Ghis- 
lerius, doctor of theology of the Dominican 
order, who then being Cardinal was shortly 
afterward made pope and took the name of 
Pius v. Before him the mother Iaid the case 
of the disease of her son, and its desperate 
nature, and told what had been done by 
the old woman and what she thought was 
the cause of it, and how she had had much 
experience; begging, demanding and _ be- 
seeching with many tears and lamentations 
that some remedy be given to him. 

Michael refused altogether to give any 
remedy for the conditions and ruled that if 
the story were true, then the old woman was 
surely guilty of sm. Then he ordered her to 
be thrown into prison; only—as it was not 
possible to prove by all the witnesses all 
the things she was said to have done—on 
account of her evil reputation, as shown by 
all that knew her, he afterward sent her into 
exile. But to the most miserably afflicted 
mother and son, he said: “I will send to you 
a man who is a friend of mine, who is a wise 
and good man, who will examine into the 
nature of this disease, and who will do all 
that may be done for you.” Then he wrote 
a letter to Joan Baptist Rubeus a relative 
of mine (who at that time was prefect gen- 
eral of the Order of Carmelites) in which he 
begged, by order of the Supreme Pontiff, 
Paul tv, that if he were versed in matters 
of this kind and their cure, he should come 
to Rome, and try to find some remedy for 
the young man. 

The mother brought the letter to Rubeus 
and he promised her that he would use all 
his knowledge most diligently for the cure 
of the patient, but yet he would not promise 
any cure, but would do all that he could 
according to the order of the Pope. 

But it was about this time that all the 
young girls in a certain orphan asylum in 
Rome, upon a certain night, were attacked 
with all sorts of foolish runnings about, with 


screams, and using most indecent word 
were taken with a species of fury, but the 
things alas, did not stay in this condition, 
for this madness became greater daily, al. 
though it is true that not every one of the 
girls was in this condition of madneg, 
Many thought them to be possessed of 
devils; others ascribed this madness to furor 
uterina (hysteria), and wished to find hus. 
bands for them. Among so many and » 
diverse opinions, it pleased the Pope, who 
at that time was Paul 1v, that an investiga. 
tion be made as to whether they were over 
come by any sort of demons. 
Accordingly he selected for the investiga- 
tion of these things, several priests among 
those who were the most distinguished and 
prominent, and among these as chief, chose 
the Parisian, Joan Bellaius, a cardinal, most 


particularly and thoroughly educated in 


regard to all this sort of thing, and also 
Joan Baptist Rubeus, one of my family, 
who with sacred ceremonies, adjurations, 
and execrations drove out this evil. Now 


while Rubeus was engaged in all these 


things, came the mother of Caesar to him 
with the letter of Michael Ghislerius. Al- 
though he was greatly occupied with thest 
matters, Rubeus asked Caesar whether ae 
any time’ he had seen or heard anything 
among the beds, or chairs, or clothing, or 
markings upon the doors which might be 
considered as placed there by witches or 
sorcerers, to bring about this kind of fas- 
cination by a devil. Thus Caesar came often 
to Rubeus and the latter read to him many 
times things out of the sacred books, those 
things particularly which had to do with the 
first fall of Lucifer; afterward he read to 
him the case of Ezekiel, at the same time 
frequently he laid upon him the crucifix mn 
many places, upon his arms, especially, 
and also upon Caesar’s head. 
One day after the reading of these stories: 
to a question of mine, I being present, as to 
why he thus laid the cross upon the boy, 


he replied that he felt one of the ears to be 
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very cold, and from it into the head and the 


arms and into other parts of the body this 


coldness, or a similar feeling, seemed to pass, 
and hence he suspected the devils to be there, 
and therefore, applied the crucifix to those 
places. And moreover, when Rubeus placed 
the holy Eucharist, enclosed im a little box, 


‘upon Caesar, in the region of his belly, I, 


myself, heard inside of the belly of Caesar, 
most strange noises, exactly like drums of 
war, and this not once, but often. 

At length after many days these things 
continuing, it happened that the little sister 
of Caesar, while playing with others in the 
vestibule of their house with some bricks 
which had fallen away from the gate, ran 
against the side of the gate, which was badly 


_ put together, and it fell open and showed a 


small crock which was covered over with 
dust, which when it was brought to the 
mother, she not knowing but that it might 
have something to do with magic, took it 
to Rubeus at once, a little before the set- 
ting of the sun; but as she could not find 
Rubeus at this hour, she sent word to him 
that the morning after she would return, 
at which time she brought it back to him 
and Cardinal Bellaius and the rest, while 
they were still engaged with the affair of 


the orphan asylum, when publicly and 


accurately all of these people saw all of 
these things, and all could concur in what 
was the fact in regard to them. 


The crock being brought to Rubeus, it 


was examined and certain coarse and worn 
marks and characters were seen marked 
upon and about it; and within it, first was 
found certain masses of curls or rings of 
most beautiful hair in which many knots 


had been tied. There followed then two 


broad scales which seemed to be from the 
hoofs of a mule, besides this the feathers 
of a hen made into the form of a triangle, 
then two hearts formed of wax and pierced 
with pins. Chips from the finger nails, 
snail shells, and a number of chick-peas, 
and other certain seeds. In the bottom some 


rolled up paper which when it was straight- 
ened out, on the first page was seen a rude 
picture painted in the likeness of a man’s 
hand transfixed with two arrows crossed 
after the manner of the Greek letter “«,” 
then included in this, a smaller page upon 
which were written thirteen unknown names 
which were thought to be the names of 
devils, but which I cannot remember, 
although I recall that upon another page 
of the same, there were four of these which 
I am able to remember and these were 
Rodomas, Inglegomas, Redor, Abulviares. 
Within this sheet was also included another 
in which was written that if Caesar walked 
over this crock he would remain for ten 
years in the greatest possible trouble; or if 


‘It were written in Italian, it would be— 


‘Caesar come qui sopra passerai, per dieci 
anni in gran pena staral.” 

There were also other added words which, 
owing to the worn condition of the sheet, 
could not be read. When these things were 
seen every one of those present was aston- 
ished and spoke with many opinions as to 
what these things might all mean, and what 
should be done. | | 

Bellaius said: ‘Let us hasten in carrying 
out the business which the holy pontiff has 
ordered us to do, and look into this matter 
afterward,” and then all these things were 


put back into the crock and it in Its turn 


put into a vase full of Holy Water and the 
crock put aside. Wonderful to say, within 
the passage of ten days, Caesar who already 
during two years had been weak and in a 
desperate condition, stupid and of a most evil 
mind, returned to his original state of health. 

I have desired that these things should 
be written that it may be understood that 
diseases can arise from other hidden causes 
than those which pertain to natural motion, 
and because this can be also found in other 
books, for others have thought the same 


~ thing since Hippocrates said this was true, 


that “there was something divine in dis- 
eases which physicians ought to foresee.” 
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A BRIEF HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE TREATMENT Of 
TRACHOMA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
ARABIAN SCHOOL AND THE WRITING OF | 
ALI IBN-EL-AISSA (JESU HALI) 


By CHARLES GREENE CUMSTON, M.D. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


HE origin of trachoma is very 

ancient, “as old as the Nile, 

the Simoitin, the Desert” .. . 

The early Egyptians do not ap- 

pear to have given any special pathologic 
attribute to granular conjunctivitis, but 
they treated certain ophthalmias with the 
salts of copper—acetate, sulphate, carbon- 
ate, malachite—as well as with ferrum oxide. 
In Aristophanes’s comedy “The Frogs,” 
mention is made of a form of ophthalmia 


that was artificially induced by those who 


desired to escape service in the marine; 
while in “The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand,” Xenophon refers to an ocular morbid 
process of a contagious nature which caused 
much suffering among the soldiers during 
their retreat. These are merely literary 
considerations which have no real practical 
bearing on the subject of this paper. 

It is, I believe, very probable that ocular 
granulations were far more prevalent among 
the ancient Greeks than is generally sus- 
pected and what seems to prove it is the great 
care that the celebrated practitioners of the 


epoch gave to the description of trachoma 


in their writings, as well as the complicated 
therapeutic measures that they resorted to 
for the treatment of this affection. 

Let me first refer to what is said of tra- 
choma in the “Hippocratic Collection.” In- 
flammation of the lids is spoken of and a kind 
of thin paste composed of acetate of copper 
and juice of unripe grapes is recommended 


as a local application. Another application | 


was composed of ashes of copper reduced 


to powder mixed with fat and then mois. 
tened with unripe grape juice, dried in the 
sun, and afterwards again moistened until 
the consistency of an ointment was reached, 

The necessity of everting the lid was 
recognized and then of rubbing the in- 
ternal aspect, and the writer continues: 
“‘When thou rubbest the eye-lids, rub them 
with clean thick wool wound round a wooden 
stick,” and again: 


Avoid touching the edge of the eye (lid) 
and do not scrape down to the cartilage: thou 
wilt know when thou hast rubbed enough 
from the fact that clear blood no longer 
flows but (in its place) a sanguinolent or 
watery fluid (escapes). Then rub with one of the 
ocular liquid medications, such as flower of 
copper, after friction and scraping, when the 
crusts have fallen, when the ulcers are clean 
and granulate, an incision is made in the direc- 
tion of the apex of the skull . 

If the lids are exceeding thick cut under- 
neath the fleshy excrescence as well as thou 
canst and make in it punctures with a hot tron 
which should not be red, care being taken not 
to involve the implantation of the lashes; or 


produce [obtain] contraction with pulverulent . 


flower of copper [powdery oxide of copper]. 
When the crusts have fallen continue the 
treatment according to general principles. 


Celsus and his contemporary Scribonius 
Largus advised energetic massage of the 
granulations with a copper ointment having 
the consistency of honey, while Dioscorides 
says that “friction with rough fig leaves or 
with a little scalpel or with a sharpened bone 


of the cuttle-fish or with a pencil of acetate 


Read before the Royal Society of Medicine, London, May 18, 1921. 
* Lecturer on the history of medicine at the University of Geneva, Switzerland.| 
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of copper” should be carried out. Hirsch- 
berg states that the use of fig leaves is to-day 
a popular remedy in the Orient. 

Felix Cassius recommends friction with 
cuttle-fish bone or with pumice stone, while 
Galen extols turning up the lids and thoroug 
scraping without medicaments: | 


Some merely scrape superficially with a 
sharp instrument and control the resulting secre- 
tions with a soft sponge. As long as the internal 
surface of the lids remains rough, use astringents 
_, . Some also employ, in a fashion perfectly 


in keeping with this end, the rough skins of. 


certain marine animals. One of my masters 
used a pumice-stone pencil to rub the internal 
surface of the upturned lids. It is clear that one 
should employ pumice stone that has first been 
reduced to very fine powder and afterwards 
forming it into a pencil by mixing it with 
tragacantha or ordinary gum.. . . If the flux 
slowly subsides by the use of the pencil we may 
essay rubbing the lids with astringent medica- 
ments but these are to be employed with 
caution and later on, when it is found that the 
patient easily supports them [the applications] 
recourse should be had to more concentrated 
[stronger] medicaments. 3 

Aéssius says: “Some dare to scrape the 
granulations with a metallic instrument, 
others with fig leaves. The enterprise is 
hazardous. . . . ” He then advises mas- 
sage with astringent ointments. 

Paulus A:gineta also everted the lids and 
scraped the surface either with pumice 
stone, cuttle-fish bone, fig leaves or with a 
special instrument in the form of a minute 
sickle with denticulated edges. Paulus like- 
wise gives the most interesting description 
of trachoma to be found among the ancient 
writers, under the heading: “Roughness of 
the Eyelids and Granulations.” He says: 


Trachoma is an affection of the internal 
surface of the lid; when it assumes a great inten- 
sity, when it presents notches, it is called the 
disease of the fig [sudsis], and when it has become 
chronic and cicatricial it is called callosities 
Itulésis}. It is necessary to employ local medica- 
tion: one, 4 wine, another with the “the two 
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stones” (sublimated ferrum oxide); rub gently 
with this medicament the internal surface of the 
lid. The barmation,? with alittleswan’s ointment 
or saffron ointment applied to the upturned lid, 
is likewise excellent in inflammation of the 
palpebral edge when not complicated with ulcers. 
But if the callosity is too hard, it will not give 
way to these remedies; therefore, turn back the 
lid and rub with pumice stone, cuttle-fish 
bone, fig leaves or with a special instrument 
called blepharosustos. | 


Anagnostakes applied the procedures of 
the School of Cos, but he was of the opinion 
that they were intended as a preparatory 
treatment for the application of the caustic, 
and bases his opinion on the following 
passage from Galen: 


We begin by rendering the fig-leaflike gran- 
ulations rougher and afterwards apply the 
caustic remedies. We thus operate in order 
that the strength of the remedy may act upon 
the callous excrescences. You know that for 
this affection I employ the rough skin of the 
shark, cuttle-fish bone and pumice stone, 
and in some cases the spoon of the sound with 
a pointed end. 


Let me here make a short digression. 
Galen compares granulations of the con- 
junctiva to fig seeds. This comparison is 
most apt. When a ripe fig is split open the 
small yellow seeds scattered through its dark 
red pulp recall the aspect of an inflamed 
palpebral trachomatous conjunctivitis. 

Benevenutus Grapheus, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, perhaps coming from 
the Orient, practiced ophthalmology in 
the South of Italy and very probably also at 
Montpellier. He states that the Saracen 
women rubbed the internal surface of the 
conjunctive with fig leaves until bleeding 
occurred, but that the result of this 
treatment was not lasting. 

Such are the principal data relating to 
the history of trachoma among the ancients. 

‘This harmation contained four drugs in equal 


parts, namely, copper, frankincense, resin of ammon 
and gum. 
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They possessed a long series of very compli- 
cated formule into which a large number 
of products and compound medicaments 
entered. I would add that when these 
complex remedies were not at hand they 
employed goat’s bile and very fine honey as 
an application. With the exception of these 
complex formule, we still continue to use 
the salts of copper as did the ancient phy- 
sicians, while our modern instruments for 
the treatment of trachomatous granulations 
bear the stamp of Galen’s kuatsiskos 
[sharp spoon] and the small knife used by 
Celsus. 

Ophthalmology was practiced among the 
Greeks by general practitioners and also 


by the priests, and none appear to have been ~ 


specialists. Contrary to the practice of 
ophthalmology among the Greeks, there 
were among the Arabs physicians who, 
besides a general medical education, acquired 
by special studies a fundamental basis 
for various specialties. Their works, which 
have come down to us, show that all 
physicians did some ophthalmology, but 
that among them there were some who 
limited their practice exclusively to diseases 
of the eye. 

The oculist was called al kbal, from kbol 
[powder] for the eyes or collyrium. Many of 
these specialists like Ali Ibn-el-Aissa, 
Omar, Sadid Eddin-bel-Rakika, Halija, 
Salah Ed Dinn, not to mention others, had 
acquired an experience in ophthalmic prac- 
tice not to be found in the Greek writings. 
It is of interest to note that there was a well- 
known female oculist of whom Oussadia 
says: “Zina, the wife-physician of the 
Beni-Aoud, was familiar with operations, 
dextrous in the treatment of diseases of the 
eye and wounds, and for these reasons was 
admired among the Arabs.” The precise 
epoch at which she lived is not clear, but it 
certainly was before the advent of the 
Prophet. 

Charlatans were with the heshe as they 
are with us at present, and Omar relates: 


I saw at the house (of a friend) many oculist | 


who came from hospitals and other place 
there were among them some who knew neithe 
how to write nor read; among them also was 
a practitioner who said: “Here is a remedy that 
I have from my father who received it ing 
dream.” And when I propounded questions on 
the science of ophthalmology, more than one 
understood not the question and could not 
answer on account of their lack of scientific 
study. They knew not the specific remedies and 
had no experience with the human eye. 

Patients requiring a repellent medicine were 
given discutient remedies and inversely. They 
were continually mistaken, but from amour 
propre and personal admiration, they considered 
it superfluous to seek (the advice of) a man of 
science. 


For the Arabs, the classic book on oph- 
thalmology was the “Tadkirat-el-Kahhalin,” 
written at Bagdad in the eleventh century, 
by Ali Ibn-el-Aissa. It is the oldest book 
on diseases of the eye that has been inte- 
grally preserved in its original language. 
Now, since the ophthalmology of the Arabs 
originates from that of the Greeks and as 
Ali Ibn-el-Aissa utilized many important 
sources which to-day are irretrievably lost, 
because the author of this book expressly 
states that he has himself studied the writ- 
ings of the ancients—that is to say, the 
Greeks—it may be rightly supposed that 
in its pages we possess a summary of what 
was known of ophthalmology by the Greeks 
and Arabs down to medieval times. The 
book is the systematic work of an exper- 
enced oculist, absolutely homogenous and 
completely preserved, while after the loss 
of the Greek treatises on ophthalmology, 
the passages summarized in Oreibasios, 
Aéssius and Paulus Aégineta relative to 
diseases of the eye present very important 
lacune. 

But although this work is based upon 
Greek pathology and therapeutics like all 
other medical treatises of the Arabs, tt 
contains much that is original as well as 
acquired from the teachings of the masters 
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in the time of Ibn-el-Aissa, and which the ~ 


author personally tried in the exercise of 
his profession. Therefore, we may expect 
from him teachings which should be much 
‘n advance of the knowledge of the Greeks. 

The book is written with order and in a 
perfectly clear style that advantageously 
contrasts with the rather slovenly arrange- 
ment of subjects found in Aéssius and 
Paulus Aegineta, and I would add that in 
this respect the medieval medical works of 
the Arabs offer an unquestionable superi- 
ority over their predecessors. Ibn-el-Aissa 
devotes a chapter to describing in great 
detail the more frequent and important 
diseases, such as conjunctivitis, trachoma 
and cataract, passing rapidly over less 
important matters; chapter follows chapter 
in perfect order, quite in conformity with 
the anatomical knowledge of the epoch, 
and in each, the author first gives the 
definition of the morbid process considered, 
next the objective symptoms, then the 
etiology and lastly, the treatment, compris- 


_ Ing general therapeutic measures and diet, 


followed by the local treatment of the 
lesion. From the viewpoint of literary style 
Ibn-el-Aissa may even today be looked 
upon as a model. 

It has been the privilege of few to have 
seen the Arabian MS. of Ibn-el-Aissa’s 
work, but for some four hundred years 
there has been in existence a Latin version, 
entitled: ““Tractatus de Oculis Jesu Hali,” 
published at Venice in 1497, 1499 and 1500 
(Choulant). Both Neuburger and Hirsch- 
berg are high in their praise of the work. 
Friend was, I believe, the first European 
writer to mention Ibn-el-Aissa, but says 
that he found nothing worthy of note in 
the book. Ackermann (1792) and Sprengel 
(1800) do not even mention him. Halser 
(1875) gives only the title of the book, 


while Hirsch (1877) states that it is pure | 


compilation, and this is likewise the opinion 
of Schrutz. Such slighting remarks are 


merely due to the fact that these men have 


only seen the Latin version which is unin- 
telligible. However, in 1845, Hille published 
a new Latin version, but only of the first 
book, while in 1903, Pansier published a . 
translation using for this purpose the 


Latin MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale 


of Paris. In the same year, Arif Arslan 


published a French version of the first book 
and in 1916, Dr. Mohammed Haddou, of 
Oran, Algeria, translated the sixth chapter 
of the second book into French and to him 
I am indebted for what is to follow. 

Ali Ibn-el-Aissa, surnamed EI-Kahal, 
meaning the oculist, was a Christian and 
lived at about the first half of the eleventh 
century at Bagdad. His treatise “Tadkirat 
el Kahhalin” had such astounding success 
that physicians studied it only, leaving 
aside all other works on ophthalmology. 
The great celebrity acquired by this book 
can be explained from the fact that in 
medieval times one Hebrew and two Latin 
translations were made. This celebrity is 
also made manifest by the large number 
of manuscript copies of the Arabian text 
which have been preserved and are to be 
found in the libraries of Florence, Paris, 
Cairo, Beirut, the Vatican, Dresden and 
Gotha, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Haddou states that in perusing the 
book one becomes impressed that the 
author was a careful physician, especially 
prudent in operating and also very humane. 
The fourth chapter of the second book of 
the “Tadkirat” deals with trachoma and I 
will give an English version from the French 
of Dr. Haddou. I would add that “Tadkirat 
el Kahhalin” means—a memento for 


-oculists. 


BOOK II—-CHAPTER IV 


The varieties of trachoma (djarb el ainnine)‘ 
are four in number. The first is a kind of redness 
appearing on the internal surface of the lid. 

‘Djarb el ainnine signifies scabies of the eyes. 
In the writings of Benevenutus Grapheus (thirteenth 


- century) it Is stated: “‘et arabi et saraceni vocant 


infirmitatem istam nimasum id est scabies in oculis.”’ 
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The" symptoms are as follows: If the lid be 
turned upward, one will perceive dots similar to 
those of measles (on the skin). This kind (of 
trachoma) causes less pain and is less serious 
than the three others. However, it is also accom- 
panied by a flux of tears which, in most cases, 
is the consequence of an acute inflammation of 
the eye. In reality, saline secretions represent 
the cause of all types of trachoma; the latter 
are also the result of a prolonged exposure to 
the sun, dust or smoke; they are likewise due 
to bad treatment of inflammation of the eyes. 

To treat trachoma the body must be purified 
and blood let from the cephalic when this seems 
possible. 

If afterwards it is necessary to take a purge, 
— resort to dried violets with sugar or mirobalanus 
citrina with sugar, according to the strength 
of the patient and his age. Afterwards, turn up 
the lid and rub it with the strong red collyrium. 

This collyrium is yet useful in trachoma, 
pterygion and hypopion and inflammation of 
the border of the lid. The receipt is the following: 


Take of: 


Washed blood-iron stone (ferric oxide) 6 drachmes’ 


Burned colcothar (red oxide of iron).. 2 drachmes 
21% scruples 


The number of ingredients is nine. They are 
mixed, crushed, passed through a sieve and 
kneaded with old cooked wine or if this is not 
handy, with cooked fennel water; a collyrium 
is thus obtained and applied. 

If its application is successful, so much the 
better. If not, resort should be had to the green 
collyrium, the lids being annointed with it. 
However, this kind of trachoma should never 
be rubbed with sugar because the final outcome 
would be nefarious. If the eye: presents the 
sequelae of ophthalmia, turn up the lid and 
rub it with the mild red collyrium. 

Receipt for the mild red collyrium which is 
useful at the final phase of ophthalmia and for 
slight trachoma, for inflammation of the lids 
and ophthalmia due to dampness. 


Take of: 
Washed blood-iron stone 
Burned (calcinated) copper 
Unpierced pearls 
Leaves of cinnamon of India......... 4 drachmes 
2 drachmes 
Resin of the fruit of Calamus Draco.®. 1 drachme 


The number of ingredients is ten. They ar 


mixed, crushed, passed through a sieve, treated 


with old wine and a collyrium is made in long 
strips (bands) in order to distinguish the mild 
red collyrium from the strong red collyrium. 

This mild red collyrium is applied until the 
inflammation and remains of the ophthalma 
have subsided. One then returns to (the use of) 
the remedies already referred to. 


And after that, when thou upturnest the lid, - 


it is to be done with prudence, not allowing the 
lid to fall back into place itself, but begin by 
careful rubbing and then replace it (the lid) in 
its proper position. When the eye has become 
rested from the action of the remedy, place a 
little fine powder upon it by means of the sound. 

Receipt for the fine powder, useful in 
trachoma and membranes on the cornea and 
for inflammation of the eye. 


Take of: 


Calcinated zinc (tussia) of Kirman in Persia, 
which has been softened with milk during the space 
of one night, 10 drachmes. 

Calcinated blood-iron stone softened in milk, 
10 drachmes. 


Crush and apply. 


Also advise the patient to regulate his diet. 

It has also been affirmed that if one turns up 
the lid, and if one besprinkles with the powder 
of pulverized oak galls, if after this the lid is 
allowed to remain upturned (everted) for three 
hours time, or yet if, during the time it 3s 
everted, a fillet (band) is applied, the trachoma 
is radically cured and afterwards the lid wil 
no longer take matter, so efficacious is the 
procedure. 


‘A palmiferous tree. The active principles of the 
resin are draconin and benzoic acid. It is astringent 
and hemostatic. 
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Others pretend that if one operates with 
cloves, a salutary result is obtained. 

The second kind of trachoma offers more 
gravity than the first. It behaves with pain and 
gravity. Both these kinds (of trachoma) render 
the eye moist and lachrymose. 

To treat the second kind, it is necessary to 
begin by emptying the body. Afterwards, turn 
up the lid and rub it with active preparations 


and place blood-iron stone in the eye by means | 


of the sound. When the heat has subsided pass 
to the use of the mild red collyrium and 
the powder of pearls. Then to the strong red 
collyrrum. 

If the trachoma is complicated by oph- 
thalmia, care for the ophthalmia in the first 
place with the treatment best suited for it, 
although not neglecting the trachoma itself 
lest it should increase. But as soon as the oph- 


thalmia is in repose, return to the treatment | 


properly belonging to trachoma. If the trachoma 
is accompanied by ulcers and mordants (?) 
apply calming drugs that I shall yet mention in 
the chapter on ulcers. The best is to first treat 
the ophthalmia and ulcers and after their cure 
return to the trachoma. 

Should the roughness of the lid be injurious 
to the eye the lid must be everted, held fixed 
(in this position) and rubbed with the sound 
until the mordant (?) (inflammation?) has 
been calmed. 

I knew an experienced physician who, in the 
case of exacerbated trachoma, everted the lid 
and rubbed it with the stone of blood iron. 
By my life! the stone of blood iron is active for 
roughness of the lids. But beware of fecula® 
and antimony, because both produce trachoma 
of the lids, the white powder quite as well as the 
white collyrium. | 

The best treatment of trachoma consists in 
everting the lid, to rub it with medicaments 
and then await the subsidence of the inflamma- 
tion resulting from the action of the medica- 
ment; then, for the second time evert the lid and 
rub it. And afterwards, when the inflammation 
due to the application of the medicament has 
again subsided, place in the eye three sounds full 
“Perhaps the meaning here is tartar =fecula, 
diminutive of faex =dregs. 
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of pulverized powder in order to fortify the body 
of the eye. | | 

And if thou turnest the lid upward, and if 
thou hast rubbed it with the spoon of the 
sound, if thou hast lastly applied the strong — 
medicament, and afterwards the green colly- 
rium, this is yet better and more useful. 

Description of the green collyrium useful for 
the skin of the cornea, trachoma and white spots. 

Take of: 


Light green wood shavings............. 2 drachms 
Silver colored calamine’............... 2 drachms 


Crush, pass through a sieve, moisten with 

rue [ruta] water and prepare a collyrium. — 

The number of ingredients is five. 
Il 


The third kind (of trachoma) is the most 


severe and most serious. The roughness of the 


lid is still greater. Here is the sign: Thou seest 


on the internal surface of the lid an appearance 
like that of a fig that has burst open; it is be- 


cause of this that it is also called fig-like 


trachoma. 

Treatment. The body must first be purged 
by medicine and blood let from the cephalic. 
Next the head is purified by bleeding at the 
angle of the eyes or on the forehead. After 
this, still further resort, for purifying the head, 
to the following measure, excellent for trachoma, 
eczema, ectropion, sinuses of the eye and nasal 


polypi. 

Milk of myrobalanus................- 16 drachm 


7] hardly think that the silver colored calamine 
referred to can be the calcinated or-calamina prae- 
parata which is used as a dusting-powder, because 
it is distinctly pinkish in color. It is more probable 
that it was siliceous calamine, a native hydrous zinc 
silicate, Zn3Si0,. 
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The total number of ingredients is eleven. 
They are crushed, passed through a sieve, 
moistened with mairan water and prepared 
into pills like (the size of) pepper seeds. But only 
exhibit them after having bled and after having 
purified the body by a purge and proper diet. 
It is only then that it is proper to resort to 
treatment. Even in other kinds of trachoma it is 
well to apply this manner of preparation. If 
thou doest not so, thou wilst bring acute matter 
to the eye. The nefarious effect, then, pro- 
duced by treatment is greater than its useful 
effect. Then the lid is everted and rubbed 
with the royal ointment and green collyrium. 
If their action becomes clearly manifest it is 
well, if not, one must rub with sugar or meer- 
schaum or with the scalpel, and this very care- 
fully, until the lid, as far as its thickness is 
concerned, has recovered its normal state; 
after this, instill cumin water and salt into the 


eye and dress the eye with the yolk of an egg 


and oil of rose that it may be better protected 
against the attraction of matter (from with- 
out). The second or the third day, after friction, 
apply a soundful of washed blood-iron stone in 
order to prevent irritation of the eye. But if in 
spite of this the eye becomes irritated do not 
apply anything else than blood-iron stone. 

If nevertheless it becomes necessary to 
employ a powder, besprinkle the eye with 
powder reduced to dust and yellow powder. 
Here is the receipt for the latter: 


Rub well together and apply. 

If the inflammation has given way, the lid 
should be everted and rubbed with the mild 
red collyrium, the green collyrium and royal 
ointment until the lid has been cleansed. The 
diet must be maintained. 

Receipt of the royal ointment useful in tra- 
choma, pannus, pterygion, amaurosis and 


lachrymation. 


Take of: 
Yellow and black myrobalanus with the 
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The total number of ingredients is eleven, 
They are crushed, passed through a sieve, wel 


_ triturated and applied. 


IV 


The fourth kind of trachoma is still mor 
serious than the first three, is harder (to cur) 
and more dangerous and of longer duration; i 
gives rise to pain and great induration. (n 
account of its thickness it cannot be made to 
disappear rapidly when once it has become 
rooted. Occasionally it gives rise to an exuberant 
growth of lashes. Here is the sign: if thou 
turnest up the lid, thou wilst perceive that itis 
dark, cloudy and covered by cicatrices. 

Treatment. In the first place thou shouldst 
empty the body and purify the head with 
gargles with the sacred bitter remedy, or els 


the patient may take aloe pills on days with — 


intervals between. Besides, thou  shouldst 
apply medicaments for purifying the head, 
such as have been above referred to, and ordera 
light diet. Thereupon, evert the lid and rub it 
with the instrument called the rose? or with the 
scalpel, and this thoroughly. 

If at the end of the friction it appears stil 
necessary to rub with white sugar, do so and 
finish by the treatment above mentioned for the 
third kind (of trachoma). In all kinds of tra 
choma thou shouldst always prescribe the bald 
which promotes resolution of the moisture 
after purification of the body. 

Briefly, if the trachoma has become chronic 
and inveterate nothing is of avail excepting 
friction with sugar and iron. 

If it be still slight and at its onset, it will be 
cured by mordant applications. After one 
application of these mordant medicaments, the 
trachoma is treated by the cinderlike eer 
in order to fortify the skins (membranes) of the 
eye itself. 


It would be merely a repetition of what 


8A metallic heart-shaped leaf, cutting on both its 
edges. 
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has been said were I to give extracts from 
the writings of other Arabian oculists. 
However, perhaps I may be allowed to quote 
a passage from Omar ben Ali el Mossili, a 
contemporary of [bn-el-Aissa. 

Omar finishes his explanation of trachoma 


| with these words: “Do not lose patience 


with the treatment, because this affection 
only ends after the lapse of a long time 
_. . Do not give up treatment because 
it is by persistence in it that a cure Is to be 
found.” 

For the fourth type of this morbid pro- 
cess, Omar advises the use of an ointment of 


acetate of lead, and of the operative treat- 


ment of the third type of the disease he 


| says: “To treat the third kind, evert the 
lid, keep it turned up, and scrape it with 
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the scalpel until the lid is cleansed and no 
granulations remain. Then besprinkle with 
saffron powder and apply a bandage for one 
Gay. | 

I would also add that Halifa ben Ali 
Mahasin, who practised at Aleppo wrote his 
“Kitab al Kafi fil kuhl” in which he depicts 
ophthalmologic instruments, among them 
being the rose (ouardi) and semi-roseshaped 
scarifiers. 

Such are the data that the perusal of the 
Arabian writings give us on the subject of | 
trachoma. It has often been said that the 
therapeutics of the Arabs was purely empiri- 
cal and as such, does not merit our attention 
as medical historians, but, in truth, is it not 
to empiricism that the science of therapeu- 
tics must appeal as a last resort? Dix. 
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JOHN SHAW—A MEDICAL POET OF MARYLAND 
By JOHN RUHRAH, MLD. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROM the days when Nicias, a 
student of medicine at Cos, poured 
out his heart in verse to his lady 
love, and Nicander, priest of 

Apollo and physician, sang of poisons 
and venomous serpents, to the present 
troublous times, devotees of Erato and 
Euterpe have been recruited from the 
ranks of the followers of Aésculapius. Some 
have been true lyric poets, whilst others 
have sought to teach while they sang and 
from the latter have come a number of 
Lebrgedichte, such as the Regimen Sanitatis 
Salerni, La Balia (the Nurse), of Tansillo, 


the Callipzdia or the way to have Beauti- | 


ful Children, of Claude Quillet, Pzdotro- 


phiz, or the Art of Bringing up Children, 


of Sainte Marthe, and Syphilis of Fracastor- 
ious. Some, like Garth in the Dispensary, 
have satirized the times and not a few 
medical men have translated the classic 
poets. There are physicians who have been 
better poets than practitioners, as Keats, 
Goldsmith and Schiller, and there have 
been others whose poems are obscured by 
the brilliance of their medical work, as 
William Harvey, whose discovery of the 
circulation is known to the veriest tyro 
in medicine, while his poems are familiar 
to but few of the literati of the profession, 
and Haller, no mean versifier is better 
remembered as a physiologist, anatomist 
and botanist than as a poet. Even hard- 
headed, common sense surgeons have wan- 
dered into the fields of fantasy and Trau- 
merein an franzdsichen Kaminen published 
under the pen name of Richard Leander, 
but in reality by Von Volkmann is by no 
means the least of the German classics. 
Wiliam Henry Drummond, the Irishman, 
transplanted in Canada, brought out a 
garland of poems which will be remembered 
long after his achievements as a physician 
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are forgot, The Voyageur; Phil-o-run; 
Canoe; Jobnnie Courteau and the Habitey 
have earned for him the title of “the Doe 
laureate of British Canada,” while th 
real poet Iaureate of England by lettes 
patent is a physician, Robert Bridgs, 
America can point with pardonable prik 
to a few medical poets, Joseph Rodman 
Drake, Oliver Wendell Holmes; Wea 
Mitchell; Samuel Minturn Peck; Charl 
Stuart Wells; John Allan Wyeth; GeorgeM. 
Gould, Hugo Erichsen; Frank D. Bullart; 
to mention some of the better known name, 
Thomas Dunn English is remembered 
account of his Ben Bolt, American Ballad, 
and Book of Battle Lyrics, and to many it 
is news that he was a physician.' 

John Shaw, of Maryland, ill fated, the 
victim of the great white plague at thirty, 
an almost unknown name in the annak 
of American lyric poets, is almost equally 
as unknown as a physician though he 
played a part in the history of medical 
education in America as a founder of the 
first medical college of Maryland. After 
his untimely end, John E. Hall, a brother 
of Dr. Thomas N. Hall, collected hs 
poems, wrote a biographical sketch of the 
author and both were published in a smal 
volume in 1810 by Edward Earle, d 
Philadelphia and Edward Coale, of Balt 
more. The work was printed by Fry and 
Kammerer. | 

John Shaw, it is stated, “was the son of 

‘It might be added in passing that the firs 
anthology of native American verse to be p 
was also arranged and edited by a physician, Dr 
Elihu Hubbard Smith, of Litchfield, Connecticut 
It is a rare volume of 304 pages, entitled “Americal 
Poems, Selected and Original,” printed by Collier 
and Buel at Litchfield in 1793, and containing, among 
much that is trite or conventional, several pieces by 
Dr. Lemuel Hopkins of Hartford, notably his wel- 
known “Verses on General Ethan Allen.” 
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a respectable gentleman of Annapolis, born 
in that city on the fourth of May, 1778.” 
The writer of the memoirs had but Iittle 
acquaintance with his early life and ex- 
presses his indebtedness to Francis Scott 
Key, Esquire, of George-Town, District of 
Columbia, for certain information of “those 
happy years spent in the closest intimacy 
with a friend who had all his regard and 
affection.” 

Thinking accounts of the early days of 
little value or interest to the world, the 


writer of the memoirs passes over this 


period, but states that “Shaw was initiated 
into the rudiments of the classics by Mr. 
Higginbotham, a man whose refined taste 
and profound learning in ancient lore, were 
daily invigorated by the delight with which 
he pursued these studies.” | 

When St. John’s College was established 
at Annapolis, Shaw’s class was moved to that 
institution and he was frequently called on 
as a show pupil of what was regarded as a 
show class. His biographer doubts whether 
he acquired anything else than Latin and 


Greek while at college, but later on, especi- 


ally while he was in Europe, he became 


familiar with a number of modern languages 


and made translations from Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Arabic poets. He must 
have been familiar with French and, while 
in Canada, acquired a knowledge of the 
language spoken by the Mohawks. 

Shaw very early in life began to write 
poetry. At the age of seventeen he published 
i the Baltimore Telegraph for May 13, 
1795, a poem entitled “The Voice of 
Freedom,” and from that time on till his 
death indulged his fancy in various poetic 


forms, including, as noted above, quite a 
number of translations. Some of the poems — 


were found among his papers after his 
death and have been reprinted without the 
polishing which the author would doubtless 
have given them had he known they would 
see the light of day. | 


Shaw received his A.B. degree from St. ° 
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John’s in October, 1796, on which occa- 
sion he delivered the Latin salutatory 
oration. He was sufficiently fluent in the 
Latin tongue to compose it in that language 
in place of first writing it in English and 
then making the translation, as was the 
custom of most of the students reading 
Latin at that time. He was subsequently 
granted the degree of Master of Arts. 
Having decided on the study of Medicine | 
he started in with Dr. John Thomas Shaaf, 
of Annapolis, and during the next two ~ 
years read widely in the literature of his 
chosen profession, particularly the earlier 
writers. Being a good scholar he was able 
to read Hippocrates in the original tongue. 

In the autumn of 1798, he went to 
Philadelphia to attend Iectures at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Shaw arrived 
in Philadelphia on the sixteenth of Novem- 
ber, pursuing his studies till some time in 
December, when he learned that a surgeon 
was wanted for the fleet that was about 
to sail for Algiers. He made application 
and was appointed on the twenty-first of 
the same month. He left Philadelphia 
on the twenty-third of December and 
sailed on the Brig Sophia, which was ac- 
companied by the brig Hassan Bashau, 
the schooner Skjoldbrand, and the schooner 
Lela Eisa. Shaw was a very entertaining 
letter writer. He tells graphically how, 
when he reached the vessel, he found that 
the medicine chests which had been packed 
by an apothecary in Philadelphia were 
filled up with useless articles selected with- 
out judgment. Had it not been for the fact 
that he had brought along a few remedies 
he would have been wanting in the most 
essential things. He gives the following 
account of his going on board: 


In order to pass from the pier to the Sophia, it 
was necessary to cross upon the ice, which, from 
a considerable thaw in the day, was rather a 
hazardous attempt. Thinking of this and put- 
ting the question to myself, “what if I should 
be drowned?” I began to philosophize upon the 
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subject, and very wisely concluded that it might 
be to my advantage, as I should then be freed 


from all the troubles and vexations of this — 


world. Scarcely had I made this conclusion when 
I arrived atthe pier, and attempting to get 
upon the ice I found myself over head and ears 
in the water. My philosophy vanished in an 
instant; I scrambled out upon the ice as fast as 
I could; and got on board in a better humour 
with the world than I had been all day. My 


speculations were all over-turned by this season- 


able cold bathing, and never once occurred to me 


before the next day. 

We were detained at Port Penn by the ice 
until the 4th of January, 1799, when the squad- 
ron set sail and we were out of sight of land 
next morning.” 

After the manner of youth, Shaw was 
given to asking cuz bono, even of life itself, 
but much of this mood was of the quality 
of which another poet once said: 


““Go, you may call it madness, folly; 
You shall not chase my gloom away; 
There’s such a charm to melancholy; 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 


The following is an expression of this: 


TADIUM VITA 


What is life but to wake and eat, to eat and to sleep 
again?—And is this worth living for? 
How long shall lazy time around 
His dull unvarying circle roll, 
Till respite to my care be found, 
And peace and quietude of soul? 


Till I the promis’d shelter gain 
Where worldly cares no more molest, 
And where reliev’d from every pain, — 
The weary-laden are at rest? 


Oh, Ruler of my wayward fate! 

Thy guardian hand still let me own: 
Still teach me humbly to await 

Thy fiat as thou will’st it done. 


If ’mid the gloom of night I stray, 
A refuge from the storm to seek, 
Oh frown not on my darkling way, 
But guide me wandering, help me weak. 
Cold, tasteless, in this spot below 
Are all the boasted joys we prize, 
Then bid me feel the truths I know, 
Nor value aught beneath the skies. 


For if thy favour thou bestow 
Each earthly charm is instant flown; 
The light soul spurns the world below, 
On wild wing fluttering to be gone. 


And though mortality’s harsh chain 
Forbid the pris’ner yet to fly, 

Thou, Lord! shalt burst her bonds again, 
And bid her seek her native sky. 


The trip to Europe was made rathe 
uneventfully and Shaw had an opportunity 
of visiting a large number of places befor 
his return. His letters describing his im. 
pressions make very delightful reading and 
he made the most of his opportunities 
When the squadron returned, Shaw was 
left behind as secretary of the Consulate, 
and while the pay amounted to almost 
nothing, he picked up a certain amount by 
practicing his profession. He seems to have 
been widely employed and was made 
physician to the Bey of Tunis. 

Of the Bey, whom he evidently did not 
envy, he says: 


The business of dispensing judgment must he 
exceedingly laborious to the Bey. Six days in the 
week he is condemned to sit for five or six hours 
in the morning, listening to some story of a stray 
ass or the pilfering of two or three carroubs 


worth of goods, besides hearing the nonsense 0 | 


the litigants, each of whom pleads his ow 
case. Not understanding the language, I cannot 
determine whether they are as ingenious in the 
arguments as our lawyers; but this I can affirm, 
that they make full as much noise and are 
equally long winded, which, perhaps, in matters 
of this kind, answers just as well. The Bey 
seems as if he wished to shorten their pleadings 
as much as possible, for while they speak they 
are obliged ‘to squat upon their hams, and a0 
officer of the court lays his hand upon thei 
head and confines them in that disagreeable 


position until sentence is given on the case. 


One can well imagine that some of the 
translations from the more modern poets 
were done about this time. The poems art 
undated, so that this is mere conjecture. 
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TRANSLATION OF A PORTUGUESE AIR 


The jutting rocks the ocean laves, 
And soon or late the rocks decay; 
Until with liquid shocks the waves 


Sweep every rugged stone away. 
~ Not so those seas of tears I pour, 
Ah cruel! while for thee I pme: 
Those seas of tears but harden more — 
That unrelenting heart of thine. 


In commenting on ophthalmia in Tunis, 


Shaw makes, doubtless by accident, a 


remark that in light of recent developments 
in our knowledge of nutritional disorders 
is truly prophetic. The xerophthalmia of 
infants whose food is deficient in certain 
factors is one of the most recent of the new- 
comers in medicine, and here, in the begin- 
ning of the last century, we have nearly the 
same thing clearly expressed. The germ 
theory evidently did not occur to Shaw. 
Perhaps it was just as well it did not, as one 
of Shaw’s contemporaries, the brilliant 
John Crawford, fared badly for having 
considered it. This man, practically un- 
known, with a mind of the quality of 
John Mayow, the neglected genius, lectured 
im 1811 at the college which Shaw helped 
to found, on “The Cause, Seat and Cure 
of Disease.” He taught that disease to a 
large measure was due to parasites, that 
disease germs would eventually be dis- 
covered and that prevention and treatment 
lay in the destruction of the cause of 
disease—the germ. He was so bold, so far 
ahead of his time, that he was looked at 
askance by his contemporaries and his 
success greatly impaired. Sixty years or 
so later his prophecies came true, his 
opinions were justified. 

But to return to our traveler: | 

The frequency of sore eyes in this country is 
attributed by some to the reflection of the rays 


of the sun from the white walls of the houses. - 


But in Algiers, where the houses are all white, 
you do not find so many blind people as in this 
place, where most are of a dirty mud color. 
May it not proceed from some other cause 
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peculiar to the climate? A goat which we brought 
with us from America turned blind in two or 
three days after being put on shore. May it not 


_ proceéd from excess in vegetable food? Rice is 


vulgaily said to produce blindness in those who 
feed upon it, as the negroes in Georgia. 

Of another character is the remedy for 
snake bite, just one more of the marvelous 
cures that clutter the feeble imagination of 
man and help to impede real progress. 


We next went to see St. Paul’s cave in the 
suburbs, where it is said he lived three months. 
It is in a small church, and by an inscription at 
the mouth of it, we are informed that this 
building was repaired by Emanuel Pinto, the 
predecessor of the ci-devant grand master. The 
cave is in a loose crumbling rock, and the stone 
on the floor of it, say the priests, is never 
deficient, although quantities of it are constantly 
taken away by travellers. We were advised to 
provide ourselves with a good stock of it, as it 
was, by the gift of St. Paul, a sure remedy 
against the bite of any venomous animal. In 
the cave is a statue of the saint, and without 
the church, at a small distance, is another, 
erected upon the spot where he began to preach 
the gospel in Malta. So say the priests here. 

How curiously deep the love of John 
Barleycorn is implanted in the human 
breast! How impossible of eradication it 
seems to be! A trifling ancedote illustrates 
and teaches that the pgohibitionists will 


have to do more than pass laws for one 


generation to complete their work of making 
America safe for the Y. M. C. A. In 
Algiers—the commandant—after centuries 
of presumably pious, non-alcoholic, Moham- 
medan ancestors, had tripped, nay fallen, 
over the twisted tendril so often blasphemed 
as a snare. 


We waited upon the aga or commandant. We 
found him lolling upon cushions, placed on a 
bench against the wall, to all appearance he is 
not capable of anything else. He appears not 
many degrees removed from fatuity. He only 
spoke to us once while we were there, and that 
was to request us to bring him a bottle of rum 
at our next visit. 
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_ We returned to our vessel, but not before our 
silent friend the aga had again conquered his 
taciturnity to remind us of the bottle of rum. 


That Shaw’s voyages were not devoid 
of interest is attested by the following 
(a little comment anent war and fighting 
is refreshing after hearing so much of the 
great war that was to end armed conflicts 
on the earth). 

On the sixth of March, he writes: 

We discovered a vessel, which, from her ma- 
noeuvres, every body supposed to be a French- 
man. The passion of avarice, which is seldom 
dormant in the breast of man, inspired the crew 
with the hope of prize-money and rendered the 
men eager to give chase. This was accordingly 
done, and on coming within gunshot of her, first 
one gun and then another was fired to bring her 
to, which last summons she obeyed; but by 
this time it had grown quite calm so that we 
could not get up with her, and, night soon 
coming on, she escaped. 

Whether war be the natural state of mankind 
Is a question which has arisen rather from polit- 
ical speculation than from actual observation. 
But whoever has paid the least attention to men 
in this unnatural state of civilization, as it is 
called, must have perceived that they are gener- 
ally so fond of little quarrellings and bickerings, 
that when they have no real object of contention 
they will create one. The next morning after this 
incident, I overheard our sailors disputing how 
the prize money @&ghbt to have been divided in 
case we had taken the Frenchman. Here, per- 
haps, some one may observe, that it is only 
among the vulgar and ignorant that this turbu- 
lent disposition is to be found; but, my good sir, 
be pleased to read the history of quisquis and 
quamquam, and a thousand other delectable 


incidents that have set whole nations together 
by the ears. 


The present day race habits are interest- 
ing psychologically if one can detach him- 
self sufficiently from the mob to study them. 
Suppose one could arrive in one of the 
countries recently at war, with one’s senti- 
ments uninfluenced. This is what Shaw was 
able to do in Malta. How like the rabid press 
of today the story reads. 


We advanced to the city and were shown an 
embrasure, by which the Maltese entered 
when they recovered the place from the French, 
Through this they mounted in the middle 
of the night to the number of three hun. 
dred, and put every Frenchman to death, 
They then made a large fire and burned the 
bodies. These islanders are of a revengeful 
disposition. One of them, on this occasion, is 
said to have eaten a Frenchman’s heart, and 
at another time, a Maltese cut off the head of 
a French officer. who was slain in a sortie, and 
bit the nose off. No quarter is ever given to 
Frenchmen. 


Homesickness, nostalgia, or something 
strangely akin to it at times laid hold of 
Shaw, and he describes his sensations. 
both in prose and verse. : 

Not only in my sleeping hours, but frequently 
in my waking reveries, my mind is busy in 
imagining my return to Annapolis. I seem to see 
the steeple of the statehouse glittering at a 
distance through the trees, and my heart beats 


quicker at the sight. I quicken my steps, and 


behold my friends at a distance. I advance to 
meet them; I stretch out my hand to salute 
them: the dream vanishes, and instead of the 
borders of the Chesapeake, I behold the rock of 
Gibraltar and the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean. 


SONNET TO AN OLD TREE 
Near St. John’s College, Annapolis. 
Tree, ancient tree! autumnal storms assail, 
Thy shatter’d branches spread the sound afar; 
Thy tall head bows before the rising gale, 
Thy pale leaf flits along the troubled air. 
No more thou boastest of thy vernal bloom, 
Thy wither’d foliage glads the eye no more; 
Yet still thy presence and thy lonely gloom 
A secret pleasure to my soul restore. 
For round thy trunk my careless childhood stray’d 
When fancy led me cheerful o’er the green, 
And many a frolic feat beneath thy shade 
Far distant days and other suns have seen. 
Fond recollection kindles at the view, 
And acts each long departed scene anew. 


The same line of thought pervades the 
poem written after his return to Annapolis, 
and perhaps one of his best essays in verse. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE WALL IN THE GALLERY 
OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ON VISITING THE 
~ SAME AFTER A LONG ABSENCE 


Thou reverend pile, where erst my careless youth 
Enjoy’d true happiness without alloy, 
Where, when engaged in the search of truth, 
To me each added day brought added joy! 
Again I visit thy thrice-hallow'd walls; 


But ah! how chang’d from what they were before! — 


Each object now some absent friend recalls 

Whose well-known visage I behold no more. 
Yet if perchance in future days their eyes 

Should view my fond remembrance here exprest, 
Oh! let the memory of him arise. 

Who bears their image graven in his breast! 


Who has not experienced disappointment 
at the sight of some object or scene long 
held dear as a dream treasure. The pinnacles 
of the castle of Spain, those enchanted 


towers reared by fancy, are ever far fairer 


than those built by man and many a spot 
transfigured in the imagination is common- 
place to the extreme in reality. Sometimes 
Yarrow is, tmdeed, best left unvisited. 
Such more than once is the experience of 
every traveler and Shaw was no exception. 


Proceeding towards the entrance of the 
Pharos, I began to revolve the poetical stories of 
Scylla and Charybdis. Already I fancied that 
I heard the hollow roarings of the rocks, the 
dashing of the waves, and the howling of the 
sea dogs; I pictured the form of Scylla far above 
and death below; and seemed to behold the 


enormous gulfs that swallowed the waters and — 


again threw them out to the heavens; but 
instead of all this, I beheld on the Calabrian 
shore a large rock, and on the other hand a low 
sandy point, between which two the water 
flowed very peacably without the least ripple 
or dimple on its surface. 

Scylla is a large rock on the northern side of 
the entrance adjacent to the shore, and has a few 
small rocks before it in the water. On the beach, 
around the foot of it and on the hill behind it, is 
built the modern town of Sciglio, and on the 
tock itself is the citadel of the place. From this 
to the point of Pharos (formerly Pelorus) on the 
opposite side is about two miles. Within this 
point is the site of Charybdis, but we could 
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perceive nothing like a whirlpool in the place. 
When however the current sets strongly through 
the strait, this place is full of eddies which 
would swallow up small boats and even give a 
great deal of trouble to large ships. This was the 
case with the Strombolo bomb ship, which 


(as I was informed by her officers in Malta) was 


seized by one of them while under full sail and 
whirled quite round. It is indeed to be expected 
that they must be strong when the current 
sets through fast from the westward, for all the 
water that is heaped up by the winds between 
Sicily and Italy has to take its course through 
here; and being interrupted in its passage by the 
long point of the Pharos, which projects directly 
across the channel, it naturally occasions those - 
whirlpools which so perplex those who keep on 
this side of the strait. | 

The danger on the other side arises from the 
current which sets strongly upon the Calabrian 


shore, and those vessels that, to avoid the whirl- 


pools of Charybdis, keep too much on the other 
side, will run a risk of being lost upon Scylla or 
other rocks upon that coast. 

In moderate weather there is not the least 
danger for the smallest boat to venture in any 
part of it, and a knowledge of the currents 
enables the moderns to pass it in safety at 
any time. | 

The quay is adorned with a statue of Charles 
of Bourbon, and with a fountain, which repre- 
sents Neptune holding Scylla and Charybdis 
in chains. | 

(N. B. This same Mr. Neptune was a cele- 
brated pilot! So I am informed by a Capuchin 
friar, who saw me looking at the statue, and, 
after having begged a few grains for the love of — 


the holy Virgin, thought he must not let me 


remain ignorant of this matter.) 


A keen sense of values, so often lacking, 
seems to have been deeply implanted in 
Shaw and it shows in more.than one of 
his letters. His comment on the death of 
the first President is a striking illustration 
of this. 3 

General Washington I find is dead! The 
conduct of the United States on this occasion 
does them honor. I was afraid the public 
honors decreed him would have awakened the 
clamors of democracy. But envy itself is 


J 
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dumb before him. Congress have, it seems, 
decreed a monument to be erected to him. I 
hope they will not spoil it by engraving on it any 
long useless epitaphs. To attempt to praise 
Washington is to dispraise him, and the best 
inscription for his tomb would be “Here lies 
George Washington.” The greatest eulogy 
possible upon him is to pronounce his name. 


Shaw returned to Annapolis in the spring 
of 1801, but left again in July, sailing 
for Edinburgh where he continued his 
medical studies. He arrived at Glasgow 
on the fifteenth of September, after a 
passage of forty-six days. The following 
letter shows that he listened to famous 
teachers. 


Edinburgh, December 2oth, 1801. 
Dear Father, | 


The classes have now been sitting for nearly 
two months, and I have arranged the course of 
my studies for the winter. From nine to ten 
o'clock in the morning I attend Dr. Gregory, 
who lectures on the practice of physic; from 
twelve to one, I attend at the Royal Infirmary, 
at which hour the physician goes round to visit 
the patients, and the students attend him to 
take notes of the cases. From one to half after 
two, I attend Dr. Monro’s class, and from three 
to four Dr. Hamilton’s. At four o’clock I dine, 
and after dinner two days in the week (Tuesdays 
and Fridays) I attend the clinical lectures by 
Dr. Hope and Dr. Duncan, and every Monday 
night I have to attend the Royal Physical 
Society from six to eleven o'clock. These 
occupations take up the greater part of my time 
and I find that the remainder of it is little 
enough to prepare myself for the next day. The 
few hours of daylight that we have here are all 
taken up by the lectures, and the only time for 
study is by candlelight. A great many of the 
students here pretend that this has much injured 
their sight, and at the lectures one may see a 
great number of the young men wearing spec- 
tacles; but I am inclined to think that this is in 
a great measure affectation, for although my 
eyes were always none of the best, yet I do not 
find that this great use of candles causes them 
more inconvenience than I experienced in the 
short nights of America. I have however, on 


account of my being naturally shortsighted 
been obliged to make use of a concave eye-glag 
in the anatomical theatre; for, as I very seldom 
could get a front seat, I found that it would kk 
of no use to attend the lecture without some. 
thing to assist my eye-sight, in order to se 
accurately the subject of demonstration. The 
effect that this has upon my vision is wonderful, 
I had no idea before that it was possible for me 
to be made to see so well; and if the rest of man. 
kind see as well without a glass as I do with one, 
they enjoy a quickness of sight of which until 
now had no conception.’ 


Your affectionate son, 
JOHN SHAW, junr. 


Shaw was a scholar of no mean ability and 
diverted himself by reading the classics in 
the original tongues. This side of him is 
well illustrated by an extract from one of 
his letters. 


No doubt you will imagine that I am hailing 
this alma mater, the end of my peregrination; 
that day sees nothing but my researches in the 
annals of medicine, and that by night the ghost 
of Hippocrates hovers o’er my slumbers. May- 


_be-so; but I am afraid that the old gentleman 


would be scared away by the apparatus which 
he would find upon my table. I verily suspect 
that the first thing he would lay his hand on, 
would be a. medical treatise entitled De Arte 
Amandi, written by one Dr. Ovid, an eminent 
physician in the days of old, although I cannot 
learn from what college he got his degrees. 

I have been employing my time upon the 
passage in reading some of the Latin poets. 


‘Virgil I have read over again with undiminished 


pleasure. Lucan I toiled through. A dull news- 
paper in verse, unworthy to be called a poem. 
But the latest objects of my studies have been, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. As 
you are determined to find no merit in Catullus, 
when compared to your favorite Dutchman 
Secundus, I shall say nothing about him, but 
let me beg you to read Tibullus. I suspect that 
you will prefer Ovid to him, but I cannot hold 
with you. Ovid has more addresses to the fancy; 
has more of sensuality and libertinism in his 
writings, but Tibullus is by far more tender an 
has more of real love; the one always consider 
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what pretty things might be said on the subject 
he has chosen, the other only pours forth the 
genuine feelings of his heart. There is in the 
last elegy of Ovid’s second book of amours, a 
very exact delineation of some sentiments that 
you once expressed to me, viz., that there was no 
pleasure in gratifications that were easily ob- 
tained. 

Perhaps the following poem dates from 
this period. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM ANACREON 


Ode I 


Fain would I strike the sounding strings 
To deeds of heroes and of kings; 

But fruitless all my efforts prove; 

The chords still murmur notes of love. 


I change and change the strings in vain, 
And raise aloud the epic strain; 

They still refuse the lofty lay, 

And sink to softer sounds away. 


Ye heroes and ye kings, adieu! 

No more I tune my strains to you. 
Myself, my lyre, to Love belong, 
And only Love shall grace my song. 


After a year and a half spent in Edinburgh 
clinics, he left Scotland in company with 
the Earl of Selkirk, who had a settlement 
on St. John’s Island, in upper Canada, and 
while there had an extensive practice and 
very arduous labors in connection with 
some severe epidemic disease, the exact 
nature of which he does not state. 

In the early part of the year 1805 Dr. 
Shaw returned to Annapolis, and com- 
menced the practice of physic in connection 
with Dr. Shaaf. In this situation he remained 
during two years. In February 1807, he 
married Miss Jane Selby, a lady to whom 
his heart had long been pledged. In conse- 
quence of this union it became necessary to 
seek some more extensive field than a 
village practice afforded. In his native 
town he could enumerate many friends to 
whom he was warmly attached; but his 
mode of life was toilsome to an excessive 
degree, and the profits he derived were 
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scarcely worthy of consideration. He hesi- 
tated some time between Georgetown and 
Baltimore, but at length decided in favour 

of the latter city. | 


By the blessing of St. Chrysostom I am at 
present in a fair way to quit this place, and to 
become a resident of Baltimore. Already the 
genius of the place seems to inspire me, and 
dollars, turnpikes, banks and water stocks, 
dance through my brains in mingled confusion. 
The whispering angels that prompt my golden 
dreams, have again called my attention to our 
reverend patron, and urge me to exert myself 
in this, the only way that is open to my un- 
money-making temperament. As I am therefore 
in great haste, and in no less need for our 
Saint’s assistance, I hope you have not forgotten 
our plans, but will soon be ready in the litany, 
O Sancte Chrysostome! ora pro nobts. 

I have examined the college library and find 
many valuable books in it. There is an edition 


_of Chrysostom in twelve volumes, three of 


which are wanting. There are also St. Austin, 
St. Jerome and St. Hilary; Socrates and 
Sozoman’s histories, both valuable books. Also 
the works of Sir Thomas Pope Blount, who gives 
a life of every classical author from Homer down © 


to Bacon; and also the Testimon. Viror. Erudit. 


concerning each of them. He has a good deal 
about our Saint, among which is a curious speci- 
men of the difference between the opinions of 
men written for the public and those which 
they profess in private conversation. J. C. 
Scaliger, in his writings, has extolled Chrysos- 
tom in the same manner that everybody else 
has done; but in the Scaligeriana, published 
after his death, we find these words, “C’étoit un 
orgueilleux vilain—il étoit exilé, et il méritoit de 


- Pétre;’ and (entre nous) I cannot but half 


agree with him. 
EPITHALAMIUM 


How fair, how sweet the blushing rose! 
How glorious to th’ enraptur’d view! 
As with enliven’d tints it glows 
All glistering in the morning dew. 
By many a soft descending shower 
The beauteous plant is gently fed, 
And many a kind aerial power 
Sheds fragrance o’er its tender head. 
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So fair, so sweet, the youthful maid, 

O’er whose warm cheek soft blushes fly, 
Her face in beaming smiles array’d, 

While love sits trembling in her eye. 


That blushing cheek, love-darting eye, 
That face in beaming smiles array’d, | 
Ah happy bridegroom! thine the joy! 
For thee are all those charms display’d. 


Then, lover, seize the present hour 

That views them yet in all their prime, 
Ere winter nip the blooming flow’r, 

And youth and beauty yield to time. 


Some of the verses were written to various 
young ladies, the names of some of whom 
are still prominent in Maryland society, 
now and then he drops into a humorous 
vein. 


KISSES 


In a company of ladies who were repeating 
Dean Swift’s “Recipe for Courtship,” it was 
observed that he had forgotten to mention 
kisses. This deficiency was supplied by two 
extempore lines of the author; and one of the 
ladies requesting him to give her a copy with 
the additional couplet, he sent it to her accom- 
panied by the following verses. 


When the Dean of St. Patrick’s composed his receipt 
To court, sigh, and flatter, talk nonsense and treat, 
The ladies quite vex’d and astonish’d declar’d 
That they could not imagine what was in the bard, 
Who not one single word about kisses had said, 

_ As if they had never come into his head. 

But of all the dear transports from kisses that flow, 
Say what should a frouzy old bachelor know, 

Who ne’er dar’d the delicate odors to prove 

That breathe from the lips of the object we love? 
Then. scorn the dull Doctor’s satirical rules, 

Nor heed him, ye fair, when he christens you fools: 
Let courtship and love be the theme of each tongue, 
And take for your tutor a swain that is young, 

A swain who, well pleased your tutor to be, 

Will not limit his kisses to two or to three. 

As for me, if that office should e’er be my lot, 

I assure you that they should be never forgot: 

Nor hundreds nor thousands my kisses should count, 
But perbaps a few millions might tell the amount; 
For it is, if you’ll trust me and take my advice, 
Not the way to be fools, but the way to be wise. 
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Perhaps the gem of the collection of 
poems is the doggerel which follows, The 
period was one of freedom, for while ther 
were many prohibitive laws in the land and 
Maryland had its share of the Puritan 
heritage of repression, one’s private life 
remained more or less unhampered and one 
ate, drank and smoked and wore what one 
pleased. Times have changed sadly. We 
have entered an era of piety and purity by 
legislation attempted hundreds of time 
before in one-way or another but up to the 
present all attempts have failed signally, 
and the present attempt will eventually go 
the way of all its predecessors. The nature 
of man has not changed essentially from 
the earliest times of which we have anything 
approaching authentic records and it is 
safe to assume that an act of legislature 
will not scratch the surface of the hardened 
race. It may divert him for a while, but n 


the end—well, this will cease to be what 


George Ade calls the home of the ex-free. 
Imagine anyone writing verses nowé- 
days about Congress deciding on a national 
drink. Surely much water has passed by the 
mill since Shaw’s day. But to the poem. 


PRESIDENT WHISKEY 


Some talk of Sir Richard and some of Sir John, 
And some pay their homage to Emperor Port, 

But believe me at best they are only a jest 
Compar’d to good Whiskey, the father of sport. 


"Twas but t’other day at the town in the woods 
Where meet the wise Heads in a grand consultation; 
They resolved to choose (believe but the Muse) 
A congressional drink for the good of the nation. 


Too long to molasses and water confin’d 
They said that their force could no longer hold out, 
"Mid such weighty affairs, if to soften their cares, 
They could not get a potion of something more stout. 


Then so great was the bustle the point to decide, 
E’en Louisiana was thought of no more, 

Till the business came on, and was carried nem. COn. 
That republican Switchel be kick’d out of door. 
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But to choose its successor was not done so soon, 
For each prais’d the liquor he lov’d, as divine; 
F’en Mammoth the great fell asleep as he sate 
And dream’d that Missouri ran purple with wine. 


Some spoke of Peach Brandy, and some of Brown 
Stout, 
And others of Cider so sparkling and clear; 
Some endeavor’d to gain the cause for Champagne, 
While a few were contented with Baltimore Beer. 


Some sugarsops too were to Malmsey inclin’d, 
And others for Burgundy had a great notion, 
While some swore that Sherry would make them so 
merry, 
Not nectar itself could deserve more devotion. 


One said that.a good constitutional bowl - 
Of Punch were an emblem fit for the occasion, 
Where strong, sweet and sour together you pour, 
Like president, senate, and representation. 


Beau Trippet wish’d much for a glass of Liqueur, 
Which so lately he sipp’d with the ladies in France, 

But—said for a dram he would not give a damn 
While he could get good Cognac or old Nantz. 


Squire Bowwow then rose with a belly rotund 
And made a short speech for a bottle of Port, 


When we come from the race or have finish’d the 


| chase, 
Of the fox this will give the best crown to our sport. 


When with a grave face Dr. Septon got up 
And gave a Jong talk which but few understood, 
But the meaning was this, if I heard not amiss, 
“Lime-water and Soapsuds would do them more 


good.” 


But, sage of Manhattan, thy rhet’ric was vain, 
For patriot Van Stagger observ’d with a grin, 
“T surely mush tink dat a mush petter trink, 
(If you pys it from me) is my own Hollands Gin.” 


But Gin, Port, and Soapsuds were all of them 
scouted, 
When orator Bumper began his discourse, 
Who in prase of Madeira with rhetoric cheery, 
Knew how to his subject to give the most force. 


In 1807 Shaw removed to Baltimore 
where he was elected physician to the Balti- 
more General Dispensary. Baltimore was 
then a city of considerable importance, 
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numbering about 40,000 souls and the third 
largest city in the United States. At this 
time, there were thirty-four physicians 
practicing medicine in the town. This was _ 
also a year of an epidemic of influenza of 
considerably severity, but whether Shaw 
contracted the disease and so prepared the 
soil for his subsequent infection with tuber- 
culosis is not known. 

Medical education in the United States 
was progressing. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania had been founded in 1765 under the 
name of the College of Philadelphia, the 
medical school at Harvard in 1782, that at 
Dartmouth in 1798 and the College ot 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York in 
1807. But Baltimore at this time did not 
have a medical school, although some 
Instruction was given in medicine, espe- 
cially by Dr. John B. Davidge, who gave 
lectures on midwifery in 1804. The previous 
year a committee of five had been appointed 
from the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland to plan the establishment of a 
College of Physicians. Im 1807, Shaw joined 
with Dr. Davidge and Dr. James Cocke 
and gave a course of lectures to medical 
students. It is supposed that there were 
seven in the class. 

In the same year the College of Medicine 
of Maryland was chartered by the State 
Legislature and so was the forerunner of the 
University of Maryland with which it was 
merged in 1812. When the bill was before 
the house an amendment was offered to 
make the medical school a part of St. 
Mary’s College, an institution which at 
that time aspired to become a university 
and had a literary department, but even- 
tually the school work was limited to the 
education of priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The amendment was not carried. 

A very remarkable thing occurred in 
connection with granting the charter to this 
medical school. Three of the regents, Drs. 
Shaw, Thomas E. Bond, and William 
Donaldson had never had the degree of 
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M.D. conferred upon them. In the act, 
however, their names are followed by 
M.D., and it ts related that while the clerk 
was reading the bill a member recognized 
a friend among the untitled and inter- 
rupted him, saying: “that he did not know 
whether Dr. should not as well be 
an M.D. as Dr. and Dr. He 
then proposed that these letters be inserted 
after his name. As no objection was offered 
this was done and as is facetiously said, 
they became doctors of medicine by act of 
Assembly. | 

_ Another remarkable provision is that the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State 
of Maryland was given control of the institu- 
tion and this has never been formally 
relinquished. The regents of the University 
took this matter to the courts in 1838. The 
Court of Appeals of Maryland delivered an 
opinion declaring that the act of 1807 was 
still in force and that the second charter, 
that of the University of Maryland, did not 
invalidate the first, and that adding to the 
college other colleges, the former did not 
lose its identity or continuity but continued 
amenable to the law of 1807. The two 
institutions, however, have been entirely 
separate and distinct since this time and 
there is scarcely any question that the 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty will ever 
attempt to enforce its prerogatives. 

Instruction was first given at the houses 
of the various teachers and Shaw held the 
chair of chemistry. 

Shaw was an enthusiastic teacher and 
worked hard at his experiments in chemis- 
try, and he developed a cold in 1808, in 
consequence of spending all night in some 
research work in which it was necessary to 
immerse his bare arms frequently in cold 
water. At about this time, he evidently 
contracted tuberculosis, for this complaint 
developed shortly after and made rapid 


progress during the spring and summer. 
In the autumn, he sailed from Baltimore 
to Charleston, South Carolina, in hopes 
that a warmer climate might restore his 
health. From there he set sail for the Bahama 
Islands, but he died on the way on the 
tenth of January, 1809. 

Shaw was a minor poet, as his poems 
bear witness, but his verses are not without 
charm and many show that he possessed 
the saving grace of humour, while others 
disclose the slightly melancholic philosophiz- 
ing strain so common to youth, poets 
and decaying surgeons. The few quoted 
illustrate all these points and it will be 
seen that he wrote after the sober-sided 
manner of his time. From the poems of 
any period, one can in a measure recon- 
struct the mental attitude of at least a 
portion of people of that particular era 
and this gives a new value and charm to 
the work of many minor singers. 

As a physician, Shaw was well educated 
according to the standards of his period 
and gave promise of becoming one of the 
famous teachers of his time, had not the 
Minotaur to whom so many of the flower 
of youth are sacrificed ended his labors 
almost ere they were begun. Indeed, the 
list of medical men victims of tuberculosis 
is appalling and includes some of the 
best known names. Shaw had a taste for 
teaching and would doubtless have left a 
name for himself in this direction as well 
as in medical research and practice. He 
has passed and his name is now only 
known to a few who frequent book sales 
with a view of picking up items of early 
Americana in general and Maryland con- 
tributions in particular. Our early teachers 
and founders of medical institutions should 


not be allowed to pass out of the mind of 


man. Hence this brief account of the man 
and his work. 
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MONTAIGNE AND MEDICINE 


BY J. S. TAYLOR, M.D. 
WasuIncTon, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 
(Continued) 


ONTAIGNE was a great 
believer in the cult of 
health, in that preventive 
medicine not yet crystallized 

into a branch of the art but dimly appre- 
hended through the ages. “Tis no time 
to bathe and clean a man’s self when he 
is seized on by a violent fever. . . I am 
more solicitous to improve my health when I 
am well, than to restore it when I am sick.” 
(Of Vanity). | 

His ideas about the insanitary pocket 
handkerchief must often have occurred to 


many of us but civilization increasingly — 


imposes obligations distasteful or harmful 
to the individual in the interests of the 
community. 


A French gentleman, of my acquaintance, was 
always wont to blow his nose with his fingers 
(a thing very much against our fashion) would 
justify himself for so doing and was a man very 
famous for pleasant repartees, who, upon that 
occasion, asked me what privilege this filthy 
excrement had, that we must carry about us a 
fine handkerchief to receive it, and which was 
more, afterwards to lap it carefully up, and 
carry it all day about in our pockets, which, he 
said, could not be much more nauseous and 
offensive, than to see it thrown away, as we did 
all other evacuations. I found that what he said 
was not altogether without reason, and by being 
frequently in his company, that slovenly action 
of his was at last grown familiar to me; which 
nevertheless we make a face at, when we hear it 
reported of another country. (Of Custom.) 


Montaigne attached importance to odors. 


But the ordinary constitution of human bodies 
IS quite otherwise, and their best and chiefest 
excellence, is to be exempt from smells; nay, 


the sweetness even of the purest breaths, has 
nothing in it of greater perfection, than to be 
without any offensive smell, but those of 
healthful children. And such as make use of 
these exotic perfumes, are with good reason to | 
be suspected of some natural imperfection, 
which they endeavor by these odors to conceal. 
(Of Smells.) 

Physicians might (I believe), if they would, 
extract greater utility from odors, than they do; 
for I have often observed, that they cause an 
alteration in me, and work upon my spirits 
according to their several virtues; which make 
me approve of what I said, namely, that the use 
of incense and perfumes in churches, so ancient 
and so universally received in all nations, and 
religions, was intended to cheer us, and to rouse 
and purify the senses, the better to fit us for 
contemplation. (Of Smells.) 


He was himself peculiarly susceptible to 
their influence. 


’Tis not to be believed, how strangely all 
sorts of odors cleave to me, and how apt my 
skin is to imbibe them. He that complains of 
nature, that she has not furnished mankind 


with a vehicle to convey smells to the nose, 


had no reason; for they will do it themselves; 
especially to me: my very mustachio’s perform 
that office; for if I stroke them but with my 
gloves, or handkerchief, the smell wiil not out a 
whole day: they will reproach me where I have 


been. (Of Smells.) 


He went far ahead of Osler in discrediting 
the performance of the aged. 


Of all great human actions I ever heard, or 
read of, of what sort soever, I have observed, 
both in former ages, and our own, more per- 
formed before the age of thirty, than after: 
and oft-times in the very lives of the same men. 

Sometimes the body first submits to age, 
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sometimes the soul, and I have seen enow, who 
have got a weakness in their brains, before 
either in their hams, or stomach: and by how 
much the more it is a disease of no great pain to 
the infected party, and of obscure symptoms, so 
much greater the danger is. (Of Age.) 


He was an apostle worthy to be classed 
with the Venetian nobleman Cornaro, who 
began to reform his ways at forty and was 
rewarded with more than half a century of 
health and happiness thereafter. 


Health is a precious thing and the only one, 
in truth, meriting that a man should lay out, 
not only his time, sweat, labour and goods but 
also his life itself to obtain it forasmuch as with- 
out it life itself is injurious to us. 

Health, I say, the fairest and richest present 
that nature can make us. (The Apology.) 

For the greatest part of pleasures, (say they), 
wheedle and caress, only to strangle us, like 


those thieves the Egyptians called Philiste; 


and if the headache should come before drunken- 
ness, we should have a care of drinking too 
much: but pleasure to deceive us, marches 
before, and conceals her train. Books are 
pleasant, but if by being over studious, we 
impair our health, and spoil our good humor, 
two of the best pieces we have, let us give it 
over; for I for my part am one of those who 
think, that no fruit derived from them, can 
recompence so great a loss. As men who feel 
themselves weakened by a long series of in- 
disposition, give themselves up at last to the 
mercy of medicine, and submit to certain rules 
of living, which they are for the future never to 
transgress; so he who retires, weary of, and dis- 
gusted, with the common way of living, ought 
to model this new one he enters into, by the 
rules of reason, and to institute and establish 
it by premeditation, and after the best method 
he can contrive. (Of Solitude.) 

My chiefest care in choosing my lodgings, is 
always to avoid a thick and foul air; and those 
beautiful cities of Venice and Paris, have very 
much lessened the kindness I had for them, the 
one by the offensive smell of her marshes, and 


the other of her dirt. (Of Smells). 


Two centuries later Dickens, in a similar 
vein, has a fling at Cologne. 
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Montaigne recognizes the existence of 
remedies in nature. 


I very well know there are some simples 
that moisten and others that dry, I experiment. 
ally know that radishes are windy and senm 
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fear men should at any time escape their 
authority. It is terrible but true. The doctor 
who calls bronchitis, “pneumonia,” indi- 
gestion, an “ulcer of the stomach;” talks 
of warding off a disease or accident that 
would infallibly have supervened but for 
his timely presence, who tells a patient he 
was “threatened” with this or that awful 
disease, may not be as common today as he 
was in Montaigne’s time but he is with us 
still. 


MONTAIGNE S ATTITUDE TO MEDICINE 


He offers a historical retrospect to show 
how medicine was looked down on in Rome, 
adverts to strange practices among various 
races and concludes with caustic comment 
on the common practice of ordering violent 
purges. “I do not know whether such evac- 
uations be so much to our advantage as 
they pretend . . . the violent gripings 
and contest between the drug and the dis- 
ease isever toourloss . . . Order a purge 


for your brain, it will then be much better 


employed than upon your stomach. Physi- 


cians ascribe all favorable results to what — 


they ordered; the unfavorable ones are 
explained by frivolous and idle reasons” —an 
open window, sleeping on the left side or with 
the arms out of bed. | 

On suggestion and deception he has some 
apposite remarks. Physicians maintain that 

the most inexpert, ignorant physician is 
more proper for a patient that has confi- 
dence in him than the most learned and 
experienced that he is not acquainted with. 
Nay even the very choice of most of their 
drugs is in some sort mysterious and di- 
vine.” He cites articles of the prevalent 


pharmacopeia—the left foot of a tortoise, 


the urine of an elephant, the liver of a mole, 
etc., “and for us who have the stone (so 
scornfully they use us in our miseries) the 
excrement of rats beaten to powder and 
such like trash and fooleries which rather 
carry a face of magical enchantment than 
any solid science. I omit the odd number of 
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their pills, the appointment of certain days, 
feasts of the year, the superstition of gather- 
ing simples at certain hours.” . . . “Who 
ever saw one physician approve of another’s 
prescription without taking something away 
or adding something to it?” — | 

Montaigne knew his history of medicine 
and points out the mistakes of physicians, 
the discrepancies in their teachings from 
Hippocrates and Herophilus to Argenterius 
and Paracelsus. (The latter’s dogmatism 


Small seal 
Montaigne in personal cor- On a field azure, ten trefoils or, bear- 
respondence and in com- ing a lion’s paw of the same, armed 


Large official seal. The arms are: 


munications to Henry 1v. gules, per fesse. 


and conceit are known to Montaigne.) The 
art of physic is not so resolved that we need 
be without authority for what we do; it 
changes according to the climates and the 


- moons, according to Fernel and L’Escale. 


(Of Experience.) How often do we see 
physicians impute the death of their’ pa- 
tients to one another. After a recent visi- 
tation of the plague which “swept away an 
infinite number of men” the “most famous 
physician of all the country” published a 
book confessing that blood letting in that 
disease was the cause of so many fatalities. 

That the rational practice of medicine 
is no'easy matter he readily concedes. 


If we but consider the occasions upon which 
they usually ground the cause of our diseases, 
they are so light and nice that I thence con- 
clude a very little error in the dispensation of 
their drugs may do a great deal of mischief. 
Now if the mistake of a physician be so 
dangerous we are but in a scurvy condition, 
for it is almost impossible but he must often 
fall into those mistakes: he had need of too 
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many parts, considerations and circumstances 
rightly to level his design; he must know the sick 
person’s complexion, his temperament, his 
humors, inclinations, actions, nay his very 
thoughts and imaginations. He must be assured 
of the externa! circumstances, of the nature of 
the place, the quality of the air and season, the 
situation of the planets and their influences: 
he must know in the disease the causes, prognos- 
tic, affections and critical days; in the drugs, the 
weight, the power of working, the country, 
figures, age and dispensation and he must know 
how rightly to proportion and mix them to- 
gether, to beget a just and perfect proposition, 
wherein if there be the least error, if amongst so 
many springs, there be but any one out of order, 
‘tis enough to destroy us. God knows of how 
great difficulty most of these things are to be 
understood. For (for example) how shall a physi- 
cian find out the true sign of the disease, every 
disease being capable of an infinite number of 
indications? How many doubts and contro- 
versies have they amongst themselves upon the 
interpretation of urines? . . . In the disease I 
have had were there never so little difficulty in 
the case I have never found three of one opinion, 
which I instance because I love to introduce 
examples wherein I am myself concerned. 


Montaigne now cites instances of mis- 
taken diagnosis where operation or autopsy 
disclosed the error. One of these, “a bishop 
who was my particular good friend,” was 


advised by Montaigne, on the statements | 


of the attendants to undergo operation. 
““When he was dead and opened,” the stone 
was not in the bladder but in the kidney. 
“They are least excusable for any error in 
this disease by reason that it is in some 
sort palpable: and ‘tis by that that I con- 
clude chirurgery to be much more certain 
by reason that it sees and feels what it does 
and so goes less upon conjecture whereas 
the physicians have no speculum matricis 
by which to discover our brains, lungs and 
liver.” A further menace to the patient lies 
in the errors of the druggist. “And is not 
the danger still more when the making up 
of this medicine is intrusted to the skill 


and fidelity of another, to whose mercy we | 


again abandon our lives?” He adverts noy 
to the need of specialties. Our physicians 
“are not aware that he who provides fo, 
all, provides for nothing, and that the 
entire government of this Microcosm js 
more than they are able to undertake.” 

To sum up these quotations and other 
passages, we must conclude that Montaigne 
was far from entertaining an ignorant and 
superstitious prejudice against medicine 
and its professors. On the contrary he 
perhaps shows himself more enlightened, 
dispassionate, reasonable and_ philosophic 
in this connection than in any one of the 
countless subjects over which his tireless 
fancy roamed. Montaigne recognized, -as 
few of our bitter and shallow critics do, 
the inherent difficulties of the art of healing, 
the vastness of the field, its seriousness, 
its dangers. He appreciated the confusion 
which constantly arises through a general 
similarity of manifestations in acute dis- 
orders; the need of precise methods of 
diagnosis; the importance of concrete 
physical findings. He admits that there are 
ponderable substances that produce definite 
reactions in the body and that they can 
be utilized for man’s good. He perceives 
the way patients themselves contribute to 
debase the art by submitting to any and 
every measure that any person whatever 
may recommend in their “violent and 
indiscreet desire of a present cure.” It is 
pure cowardice that makes “belief so 
pliable” and patients so acquiescent, the 
dupes of impostors, of any one that will 
promise a cure. He does not “much blame 
them for making their advantage of our 
folly, for most men do the same. Many 
callings, both of greater and less dignity 
than theirs, have no other foundation or 
support than public abuse.” Apparently 
the sophistications and substitutions of the 
compounder, intermediary between phy- 
sician and patient, are not unknown to 
Montaigne and he sees in their accidental 
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or wilful errors a further ground for — 
mistrusting the doctor. 


Finally there is the fallibility of human 
experience and its evaluation. “And after 
the cure is performed how can he assure 
himself that it was not because the disease 
was arrived at its period or an effect of 
chance? Or the operation of something else 
that he had eaten, drunk or sucked. Or by 
virtue of his grandmother’s prayers?” He 
realizes that a serious attempt to unravel 
the secrets of nature must inevitably be one 
of incredible difficulty. The subjects for 
investigation, the phenomena observed are 
so infinite in number that honest research 
exhausts itself before a sufficient number 
of experiments could be properly sorted, 
classified, recorded, interpreted and verified. 
There will be conflicting reports from 
honest students. There will be many just 
observations made by obscure men that 
will not come to light. Looking back on 
the history of medicine he finds but three 
instances of investigators attempting really 
scientific work. | 

It is from all this and not-from the mis- 
takes of his contemporaries and the foibles 
of human nature in patient and physician 
that Montaigne grows skeptical both 
regarding the existing possibility of success- 
ful healing and the future of medicine. 
Thus he has the wit to find a real ground 
for distrusting it and naturally enough he 
could not foresee how all the indispensable 
assets of genuine therapy would one day 
be realized in the host of laboratories where 
countless plodders are seeking the truth; 
In the practical study of disease in hospital 
and clinic. The microscope, the stethoscope, 
the thermometer, the x-ray, and innumer- 
able mechanical devices of common use 
today were all unknown. The spirit of 
scientific research had not replaced specu- 
lation and metaphysics in a realm where 
action inspired by speculation was a 
constant menace to the confiding. 

And in spite of all that reason told him 


on the one hand, Montaigne was still so 
human, so reasonable, so open to conviction 
that when he could no longer find solace 
from the knowledge he possessed about 
health and disease, he humbly submitted 
to the ministration of such physicians as 
he believed learned and eminent. He was 
too clear-headed, too fair, in spite of all his 
sweeping and just criticisms of the frater- 
nity, to hold that there were not exceptional 
men and exceptional results. “I honor 
physicians not for necessity. . . but for 
themselves having known many very good 
men of that profession and most worthy 
to be believed.” He does not attack them 
but their system, and what a wretched iron- 
bound, self-satisfied, arrogant, vaunting, 


‘ignorant and deadly system it was in his 


day! “‘When I am sick I send for them, if 
they be near, only to have their company 
and see them as others do.’”’ And he obeys 
their directions in so far as these harmonize 
with his comfort, his experience and his 
common sense. 


I summon them when I am ill, if they happen 
to be there at the right moment. They may 
choose whether my soup shall be made of 
hotch-potch vegetables or of lettuces, they 
can order me white wine or claret; and so with 
all other things that are merely indifferent to my 
appetite. (Resemblance of Children to Parents.) 


Montaigne frankly admits that he would 
not dare to make so bold with the mysteries 
of physic had he not the authority of Celsus 
and Pliny, ascribing to the latter the acute 
observation that when physicians are at a 
loss what to do they send their patients 
‘some to vows and miracles others to the 
hot baths and waters;” and one more 
device, says Montaigne, is “to send us to 
the better air of some other country.” 


MONTAIGNE AS A PATIENT 


The more we penetrate to Montaigne’s 
inmost spirit the more we feel that, were 
he with us today, he would make an ideal 
patient. His common sense, his patience, his 
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fortitude, his liberality, his keen perceptions, 
his discrimination, his knowledge of human 
nature and above all his willingness to 
trust and confide where dispassionate ob- 
servation seemed to justify it, would have 
insured a free hand to the honest, methodic 
internist, utilizing diagnostic devices and 
remedies of proved merit. _ 


A man may find those for his money that will 
shift his pillow, and rub his feet, and will 
trouble him no more than he would have them, 
who will present him with an indifferent coun- 
tenance, and suffer him to govern himself, and 
to complain according to his own method. . . I 
have seen some, who have taken it ill when they 
have been told that they looked well, and that 
their pulse was temperate, contain their 
smiles, because they betrayed a recovery, and 
be angry at their health because it was not to 
be lamented; and which is a great deal more, 
they were not women neither. I describe my 
infirmities, but such as they really are at most, 
and avoid all expressions of ill prognostic and 
composed exclamations. If not mirth, at least, 
a temperate countenance in the standers by, 
is proper in the presence of a wise sick man. He 
does not quarrel with health, for seeing him- 
self in a contrary condition. He is pleased to 
contemplate it sound and entire in others, and 
at least to enjoy it for company. He does not, 
for feeling himself melt away, abandon all 
thoughts of life, nor avoid to discourse of 
ordinary and indifferent things. I will study sick- 
ness while I am well; when it has seized me it 
will make its impression real enough, without 
the help of my imagination. We prepare our- 
selves before hand for the journey we undertake 
and. resolve upon, we leave the appointment of 
the hour when to take horse to the company, and 
in their favor defer it. 

The groans forced by the pain of the stone, 
were grown so familiar to my people, that 
nobody took any more notice of them. . . But 
in these trave!s you may be surprised with sick- 
ness in some wretched place where nothing can 
be had to relieve you; I always carry most things 
necessary about me; and besides, we cannot 
evade fortune, if she once resolves to attack us. 
I need nothing extraordinary when I am sick. 


I will not be beholden to my Bolus to do that for | 


me which nature cannot. At the very beginning 
of my fevers, and sicknesses that cast me down 
while entire, and but a little disorder in my 
health, I reconcile myself to Almighty God by 
the last Christian Offices, and find myself by » 
doing less oppressed, and more easy, and have 
got methinks so much the better of my disease, 
And I have yet less need of a scrivener or 
counsellor, than of a physician. To conclude the 
account of my frail humors, I do confess, that 
in my travel, I seldom come to my inn, but 
that it comes into my mind to consider whether 
I could there be sick, and dying at my ease; | 
would be lodged in some convenient part of the 
house, remote from all noise, ill scents, and 


smoke. (Of Vanity.) 


In his portrayal of his attitude to sickness 
and his conduct under suffering he is at his 
best. His observations should be read and 
pondered by every doctor. 


I think it to be more wholesome to eat more 
leisurely and less and to eat oftener; but | 
would have the value of appetite and hunger 
done Justice to. I should take no pleasure to 
be fed with three or four stinted repasts a day, 
at fixed hours, after a medical manner; who 
will assure me that, if I have a good appetite in 
the morning, I shall have the same at supper! 
Let us old fellows, especially, take the first 
opportune time of eating and leave to almanac- 
makers the hopes and _prognostics. (0f 
Experience.) 

I have no custom that has not varied accord- 
ing to accidents; but I only record those that 
I have been best acquainted with, and that 
hitherto have had the greatest possession of me. 
My form of life is the same in sickness that It's 
in health, the same bed, the same houses, the 
same meat, and the same drink serve me in 
both conditions alike; I add nothing to them 
but the moderation of more or less, according to 
my strength and appetite. My health is to 
maintain my wonted state without disturbance. 
I see that sickness puts me off it on one side, and 
if I will be ruled by the physicians, they wil 


put me off on the other; so that by fortune and 


by art I am out of my way. I believe nothing 
more certainly than this, that I cannot be 
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offended by the usage of things to which I have 
. . Youmake a Ger- 
man sick if you lay him upon a quilt, as you 
do an Italian if you lay him upon a featherbed; 
and a Frenchman without curtains or fire. A 
Spanish stomach cannot hold out to eat as we 
can, nor ours to drink like the Swiss. (Of Ex- 
perience). 

And, without a force upon myself, cannot 
sleep in the day time, nor eat between meals, 
nor breakfast, nor go to bed, without a great 
interval betwixt eating and sleeping, as of 
three hours after supper; and never standing 
upon my feet, nor endure my own sweat, nor 
quench my thirst either with pure water or 
wine, nor keep my head long bare, nor cut my 
hair after dinner; and should be as uneasy 
without my gloves, as without my shirt, or 
without washing when I rise from table, or 
out of my bed; and could not lie without a 
canopy and curtains, as if they were necessary 
things; I could dine without a tablecloth, but 
not without a clean napkin, after the German 
fashion, very incommodiously. I foul them more 
than they, or the Italians do, and make but 
little use either of spoon or fork . . . Nature 
has also on the other side, helped me to some of 
hers, as no more to be able to endure two full 
meals in one day, without overcharging my 
stomach, nor a total abstinence from one of 
those meals, without filling myself with wind, 
drying up my mouth, and dulling my appetite, 
and finding great inconvenience in the evening 
air. For of late years, in night marches, which 
often happen to be all night long, after five or 
six hours, my stomach begins to be quessie, 
with a violent pain in my head, so that I always 
vomit before the day can break. When others go 
to breakfast, I go to sleep, and when I rise, 
am as brisk and gay as before . . . And I am 
sorry for several gentlemen, who through the 
folly of their physicians, have in their youth and 
health put themselves into consumptions . . . 
A man should addict himself to the best rules, 
but not enslave himself to them. Alteration, be 
it what it will, does distemper and astonish. 

n any believe that chestnuts can hurt a 
Perigourdin, or one of Lucca; or milk and cheese 
the mountain people; men enjoy then not only 
a new, but a contrary method of life, a change 
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that the more healthful could not endure. 
Prescribe water to a Breton of threescore and 
ten, shut a sea man up in a stove, and forbid a 
Basque footman walking, they will deprive 
them of motion, and, in the end of air and 
light . . . Both well and sick, I have ever will- 
ingly suffered myself to obey the appetites that 
pressed upon me. I give great authority to my 
propensions and desires. I do not love to cure 
one disease by another. I hate remedies that 
are more troublesome than the disease itself. 
To be subject to the stone, and subject to 
abstain from eating oysters, are two evils 
instead of one. The disease torments us on the 
one side, and the remedy on the other. Since we _ 
are ever in danger of mistaking, let us rather © 
hazard, rather defer the discovery of the mis-_ 
take till after pleasure . . . Acrimony and 
quickness in sauces were pleasant to me when 
young, but my stomach disliking them since, 
my taste incontinently followed. Wine is hurt- 
ful to sick people; and ’tis the first thing that my 
mouth disrelishes when I am sick, and with an 
invincible distaste. Whatever I take against my 
liking, does me harm; and nothing hurts me 
that I eat with appetite and delight; I never 
received harm by any action that was very 
pleasant to me; and accordingly have made all 
medicinal conclusions mightily give way to 
my pleasure. Physicians do ordinarily submit 
their rules to the violent longings that happen | 
to sick persons, with very good success . . . | 
am sorry when I am sick, that I have not some 
longing that might give me the contentment of 
satisfying it; all the rules of physic would 
hardly be able to divert me; I do the same when 
I am well. I have observed, that both in wounds 
and sicknesses, speaking discomposes and hurts 
me as much as any disorder I can commit. 


(Of Experience.) 


Montaigne, like most sufferers from gout, 
was proud of his complaint. He viewed his 
afflictions as to some extent incident to his 
time of life—“the gout, the stone, indiges- 
tion are all symptoms of long years as heat, 
rains and winds of long voyages.” (Of 
Experience.) 

We give here a facsimile of a note made 
by Montaigne in regard to his brief sojourn 
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in the Bastille. This is found in a copy of 
the “Ephémeérides” of Beuther which appears 
to have been used by the Montaignes 


for entries of births, deaths, marriages, 


etc., very much as the family Bible is used 
among us today. 


1558. Between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon, being lodged in the Faubourg St. 
Germain at Paris and sick with a sort of gout 
which had seized me for the first time just three 
days before, I was made prisoner by the Cap- 
tains and Citizens of Paris (it was during the 
period that the king had been put out by 
M. de Guise), conducted to the Bastille and given 
to understand that it was at the instance of the 
Duke of Elbeuf and by way of reprisal for the 
case of a certain Norman gentleman, his kins- 
man, that the King held a prisoner at Rouen. 
The Queen Mother of the King apprised by 
Mr. Binard, state secretary, of my imprison- 
- ment, obtained from M. de Guise, who was in 
her good graces and from the Provost of the 
Merchants to whom she sent word (M. de Vil- 
lerey, state secretary, also exerting himself 
strongly on my behalf) that about eight o’clock 
of the same day a royal steward came to set me 
free by virtue of a warrant from the aforesaid 
Lord Duke and of the said Provost addressed to 


the clerk, Captain, for the time being, of the 
Bastille. 


This occurred J uly ro. gout 
was in the left foot and he was conducted 
to the Bastille mounted on his own horse. 
The queen was in council together with the 
Duke of Guise at the time of the arrest and 
learned of it through popular rumor. | 

He views his situation with a certain 
complacency, forcing himself like a true 
philosopher to recognize how even with 
the stone he is better off than he might be 
under some other affliction. 


The stone has this privilege, that it carries 
itself clean off. Whereas others always leave 
behind them some impression and alteration, 
that renders the body subject to some new 
disease, and lend a hand to one another .. . 
Since I have been troubled with the stone, I find 
myself freed from all other accidents, much more 
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methinks than I was before, and have neve 
had any fever since. I argue, that the extrem. 
and frequent vomitings that I am subject to, 
purge me: and on the other side, my nausities 
and the strange fasts I am forced to 

digest my present humors; and nature in those 
stones voids whatever there is in me of super. 
fluous and hurtful. Let them never tell me that 
it is medicine too dear bought. For what avails 
so many apozemes, caustics, incisions, sweats, 
setons, diets, and so many other methodsof cure: 


Montaigne mis 2 lz Bastille 
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which oft, by reason we are not able to undergo 


their violence and importunity, bring us to our 
graves: so that when I am ill, I look upon it as 
physic, when well, for an absolute deliverance. 
And here is another particular benefit of my 


disease; which is, that it most plays its game by _ 


itself, and lets me play mine, or else I only want 
courage to do it; for in its greatest fury, I have 
endured it ten hours together on horseback; 
do but endure only, you need no other regiment. 
The other diseases have more universal obliga- 
tions, rack all our actions after another kind of 


‘manner, disturb our whole order, and to their 


consideration engage the whole state of life. 
This only pinches the skin, it leaves the under- 
standing and the will wholly at our own dispose, 
as also the tongue, hands and feet, It rather 
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and where itis. . 


awakes than stupifies you . . . I moreover 
observe this particular convenience in it, that 
is a disease wherein we have little to guess at. 
We are dispensed from the trouble into which 
other diseases throw us, by the incertainty of 
their causes, conditions and progress, a trouble 
that is infinitely painful. We have no need of 
consultations and doctoral interpretations, the 
sense well enough informs us both what it is, 
. If I find them worse to- 
morrow, I will provide new remedies and appli- 
cations. That this is true, I am come to that pass 
of late, that the least motion forces pure blood 
out of my reins: and what of that? I stir never- 
theless as before, and ride after my hounds with 
a juvenile ardour; and find that I have very 
good satisfaction for an accident of that impor- 
tance, when it costs me no more but a little 
heaviness and uneasiness in that part. ’Tis some 


| great stone that wastes and consumes the sub- 


stance of our kidneys, and of my life, which I, by 


little and little, evacuate. Now if I feel anything 


to rowl and stir, do not expect that I should 
trouble myself to consult my pulse, thereby to put 
myself upon some tormenting prevention. I shall 
soon enough feel the pain, without making it 
more and longer, by the disease of fear. Who 
fears to suffer, does already suffer what he fears. 
Towhich may be added, that the doubts and ig- 
norance of those who take upon them to expound 
the designs of nature and her internal progres- 
sions, and the many false prognostics of their 
art, ought to give us to understand, that her 
ways are inscrutable and utterly unknown. 
There is great uncertainty, variety and obscur- 
ity, in what she either promises or threatens; 
old age excepted, which is an undoubted sign of 
the approach of death . . . There is nothing 
that ought so much to be recommended to 
youth, as activity and vigilance. Our life is 
nothing but motion: I move with great diffi- 
culty and am slow in everything, whether in 
sing, going to bed, or eating. Seven of the 
clock in the morning is early for me: and where I 
govern, I never dine before eleven, nor sup till 
after six. I have formerly attributed the cause 
of the fevers, and other diseases I have fallen 
into, to the heaviness that long sleeping had 
brought upon me, and have ever repented 
my sleeping again in the morning . . . Sleeping 


do but observe how late it comes. . 
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has taken up a great part of my life, and I yet 
continue at the age I now am, to sleep eight or 
nine hours together: I wean myself to my 
advantage, from this propension to sloth, and 
am evidently the better for so doing. I find the 
change a little hard indeed, but in three days 
’tis over, and see but few that live with less 
sleep, when need requires; and that more con- 
stantly exercise themselves, nor to whom long 
journeys are less troublesome. (Of Experience.) 
Example is a bright and universal mirror, and 
in all sciences. If it be a delicious medicine take 
it, *tis always so much present good. I will 
never stick at the name nor the color, if it be 
pleasant and grateful to the palate; pleasure is 
one of the chiefest kinds of profit. I have suf- 
fered rheumatism, gouty defluxions, relaxations, 
palpitations of the heart, megrims, and other 
accidents, to grow old, and die in me a natural 
death, which I have been rid of when I was 
half fit to nourish and keep them. They are 
sooner prevailed upon by courtesy than huffing; 
we must patiently suffer the laws of our condi- 
tion, we are born to grow old, to grow weak, and 
to be sick in despite of all medicine. I see every- 
where men tormented with the same disease 
[as his] and am honored by the fellowship, 
forasmuch as men of the best quality are most 
frequently afflicted with it; ’tis a noble and 
dignified disease. That of such as are pestered 
with it, few have it to a less degree of pain, and 
yet they are put to the trouble of a strict diet, 
and the daily taking of nauseous drugs and 
potions; whereas I owe my good intervals purely 
to my good fortune. The fear of this disease, 
says one, did formerly affright thee, when it was 
unknown to thee; the cryings and roarings of 
those that made it worse by their impatience, 
begot a horror in thee. Consider this chastise- 
ment, ’tis very easy in comparison of that of 
others, and inflicted with a paternal tenderness: 
. If thou 
tellest me, that it is a dangerous and mortal 
disease; what others are not? For ’tis a physical _ 
cheat to except any, and to say, that they do not — 
go directly to death; what manner is it, if they 
tend that way by accident, and if they easily 
slide into the path that leads up to it. But thou 
dost not die because thou art sick, thou diest 


' because thou art living. Death kills thee with- 
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out the help of sickness: and in some, sickness 
has deferred death, who have lived longer by 
reason that they thought themselves always 
dying. To which may be added, that as in 
wounds, so in diseases, some are medicinal and 
wholesome. The cholic is oft no less long lived 
than you. We see men with whom it has con- 
tinued from their infancy even to their extreme 
old age, and if they had not broke company, 
it would have afflicted them longer still; you 
ofter kill it than it kills you: and though it 
present you the the image of approaching 
death, were it not a good office to a man of such 
an age, to put him in mind of his end?. . . 
Common necessity will however presently call 
thee away. Do but consider how artificially and 
gently she puts thee out of taste with life, and 
weans thee from the world; not forcing and 
compelling thee with a tyrannical subjection, 
like so many other infirmities which you see 
old men afflicted withal, that hold them in 
continual torment, and keep them in perpetual 
and unintermitted pains and dolors; but by 
advertisements and instructions at several 
intervals, intermixing long pauses of repose, 
as it were to give thee leave to meditate and 
ruminate upon thy lesson at thy own ease and 
leisure; to give thee means to judge aright, and 
to assume the resolution of a man of courage, 
she presents to thee the entire state of thy 
condition, both in good and evil, and one while a 
very cheerful, and another an insupportable 
life, in one and the same way. If thou embracest 
not death, at least thou shakest hands with it 
once a month; by which thou hast more cause 
to hope that it will one day surprise thee with- 
out warning. And that being so oft conducted 
to the water-side, and thinking thyself to be 
still upon the accustomed terms, thou and thy 
confidence will at one time or another be un- 
expectedly wafted over. A man cannot reason- 
ably complain of diseases that fairly divide the 
time with health. . . I never fail of finding 
matter of consolation from some favorable 
prognostic in my past experience. Custom also 
makes me hope better for the time to come. 
Oh! how much does health seem so much the 
more pleasant to me after so near and contin- 
uous sickness. . . The worst that I see in other 
diseases is, that they are not so grievous in their 


effect, as they are in their issue. A man js, 
whole year in recovering, and all the while ful 
of weakness and fear. . . Before they hay 
unmuffled you of a handkerchief, and then of, 
callot, before they allow you to walk abroad anj 
take the air, to drink wine, and eat melons, ‘ti 
odd you relapse into a few new distempers, (Of 
Experience.) | 

My friends oft pity me before I feel the caus 
in myself; my looking-glass does not fright me, 
for even in my youth, it has befallen me mor 
than once to have a scurvy complexion, and of 
ill prognostic, without any great consequence; 
insomuch, that the physicians, not finding any 
cause within, answerable to that outward 
alteration, attributed it to the mind, and some 
secret passion that tormented me _ within; 
but they were deceived. If my body would 
govern itself as well according to my rule, 2s 
my mind does, we should move a little more at 
our ease. (Of Experience.) 
_ I am of the opinion that this temperature of 
my soul, has often raised my body from tts 
lapses . . . I had a quartan ague four or five 
months, that had made me look miserably il, 
my mind was always, if not calm, yet pleasant; 
if the pain be without me, the weakness and 
languor do not much afflict me; I see sever 
corporal faintings, that beget a horror in me 
but to name, which yet I should less fear thana 
thousand passions and agitations of mind tht 
I see in use. (Of Experience.) 


But he can be cruelly sarcastic: 


Thus the physician lies preaching to a poo 
languishing patient to be cheerful, but he would 
advise him a little more discreetly in bidding 
him be well. (Of Vanity.) | 

Experience is properly upon its own dung 
hill in the subject of physic, where reas0 
wholly gives it place . . . And Plato had reason 
to say, that to be a right physician, it would be 
necessary that he who would take it upon him, 
should first himself have passed through all the 
diseases he will pretend to cure, and through 
the accidents and circumstances whereof he 
is to judge. For my part, I should put mysel 
into such hands: for the others but guide us like 
him who paints the sea-rocks and ports up0! 
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iil in all security; and put him to it in earnest, 
he knows not at which end to begin. They make 
such a description of our maladies, as a town- 
crier does of a lost horse or dog, such a colour, 
such a height, such an ear; but bring him to 
him, and he knows him not for all that. God 
grant that physic may one day give mesome good 


and visible relief, namely, when I shall cry out | 


in good earnest. (Of Experience.) 

The arts that promise to keep our bodies and 
souls in health, promise a great deal, but withal, 
there is none that less keep their promise. 
And in our times, those that make profession of 
these arts amongst us, less manifest the effects 
than any other sort of men. One may say of them 
at the most, that they sell medicinal drugs, but 
that they are physicians a man cannot say. 
(Of Experience.) 

If your physicians do not think it good for you 
to sleep, to drink wine, or to eat such and such 
meats, never trouble yourself, I will find you 
another that shall not be of his opinion; thediver- 


sity of physical arguments and opinionsembraces — 


all sorts of methods. I saw a miserable sick person 
panting and burning for thirst, that he might be 
cured; and was afterwards laughed at by 
another physician for his pains, who condemned 
that advice as prejudicial to him: had he not 
tormented himself to good purpose? A man of 
that profession is lately dead of the stone, who 
had made use of extreme abstinence to contend 
with his disease. His fellow physicians said, 
that on the contrary, this abstinence from drink 
had dried his body up, and baked the gravel in 
his kidneys. (Of Experience.) _ 

Let us a little permit nature to take her own 
way; she better understands her own affairs than 
we. But such a one died, and so shall you, if not 
of that disease, of another. And how many have 
not escaped dying, who have their physicians 
always at their tails? (Of Experience.) 


Like most people, like ordinary people, 
Montaigne, at times, lets his subject run 
away with him, says more than he means; 
like many a disgruntled patient he exagger- 
ates what he considers his just case against 
the doctors. In truth it would be hard not 
to justify any unfavorable comment as we 
look back upon their practice. The “ordi- 
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nary method of cures is carried on at the 
expense of life, they torment us with caus- 
tics, incisions, and amputations of limbs, at 
the same time interdicting ailments, and 
exhausting our blood; one step farther and 
we are cured indeed.” (The Custom of the 
Isle of Cea.) But he had not our vantage 


‘ground and in many passages he affirms a 


favorable disposition to the profession by 
referring respectfully to its leaders. In his 
travels he consulted them and in his notes he 
refers to many eminent physicians. He 
speaks of Paracelsus, of Sylvius, of Thomas 
Simon of Toulouse, Felix Plater, Grynaeus 
(or else his lawyer son), who wrote on medi- 
cine and on mathematics. Paracelsus he 
seems to have sized up rather well as the 
brilliant revolutionary who may be right 
but scarcely commends himself as fully 
reliable. ‘“‘How long is it that physic has 
been practiced in the world? ’Tis said that 
a newcomer, called Paracelsus, changes and 
overthrows the whole order of ancient rules, 
and maintains that till now, it has been of 
no other use but to kill ‘men. I do believe 
that he will easily make this good: but I do 
not think it were wisdom to venture my life 
in making trial of his own experience.” 
(The Apology.) Sylvius is “an excellent 
physician of Paris” but we scarcely sub- 
scribe to his quoted advice “lest the diges- 
tive faculties of the stomach should grow 
idle it were not amiss once a month to 
rouse them by this excess,” 1.e. a drinking 
bout. Montaigne himself was abstemious. 


I cannot nevertheless understand, how a man | 
can extend the pleasure of drinking beyond 
thirst, and to forgive in his imagination an 
appetite artificial, and against nature. My 
stomach would not proceed so far, it has enough 
to do to deal with what it takes in for necessity. 
My constitution is, not to care to drink, but 
as it follows eating, and to wash down my meat, 
and for that reason my last draught is always 
the greatest: and seeing that in old age we have 
our palates furred with phlegms, or depraved 
by some other ill constitution, the wine tastes 
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better to us, as the pores are cleaner washed, 
and laid more open. At least I seldom taste the 
first glass well. (Of Drunkenness.) 


Beer was the one drink that upset him. 
I confess that, beer excepted, my appetite 


accommodates its self indifferently to all sorts of — 


diet. (Of Education of Children.) 
DOCTRINES ACCEPTED BY MONTAIGNE 


He is after all but the man of his time — 


and accepts the cautery, the incision, the 
value of bleeding; believes in the theory of 
humors and many a doctrine long since 
discredited or of doubtful justification such 
as maternal impressions. 


Magicians are no very good authority for me, 
but we experimentally see, that women impart 


the marks of their fancy to the children they. 


carry in their wombs; witness her that was 
brought to bed of a Moor: and there was pre- 
sented to Charles the Emperor, and king of 
Bohemia, a girl from about Pisa, all over-rough 
and covered with hair, whom her mother said 
to be so conceived by reason of a ‘picture of 
St. John Baptist, that hung within the curtains 
of her bed. It is the same with beasts, witness 
Jacob’s ring-streaked and spotted goats, and 
sheep, and the hares and partridges that thesnow 
turns white upon the mountains. (Force of 
Imagination.) 


And also in the subjects of which I treat, . 


viz. of our manners and motions, the testimonies 
and instances I produce, how fabulous soever, 
provided they are possible, serve as well as the 
true; whether it has really happened or not, at 
Rome or at Paris, to Peter or John, it is still 
within the verge of possibility, and human 
capacity, which serves me to good use, and sup- 
plies me with variety in the things I write. 
(Force of Imagination.) 


He credits the prevailing theory of 
contagion. 


And as an infected body communicates its 
malady to those that approach, or live near it, 
as we see in the plague, the smallpox, and sore 
eyes that run through whole families and cities. 
(Force of Imagination.) 


On the other hand he seems to have some 
notion of natural immunity. 


And yet I have ever found myself very littk 
subject to epidemic diseases, that are caught 
either by conversing with the sick, or bred by the 
contagion of the air; I have very well escaped 
from those of my time, of which there has been 
several virulent sorts in our cities and armies 


(Of Smells.) 


_MONTAIGNE THE TRAVELER 


In 1580 Montaigne, who had for some 
time been troubled with gout and nephro. 
lithiasis, and had made trial of various 
French watering places, Cauterets, Eaux 
Chaudes, etc., set out on an extended 
journey through Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria to Italy, hoping to find some relief 
for his increasingly painful malady at the 
principal objective point, the famed Baths 
of Lucca, if not on the way thither. His 
party included a person who combined 
the functions of valet and secretary. The 
commentators on Montaigne have naturally 
rated the series of somewhat random notes 
of travel, now written in the first person 
and now as coming from another, now in 
French, now in Italian, far below the 
“Essays” and have even affirmed that the 
notes do not disclose the author’s person 
ality. The story of the journey has no 
moralizing but the casual comments on the 
asperities of the road or the comfort of 
a good inn are intensely interesting to those 
who want to know all they can about 
Montaigne, the man. One may be a true 
philosopher when sitting at ease in the 
seclusion of an inviolable library and yet 
display a wholly different spirit when 
settling accounts with a rapacious landlord, 
bargaining for post-horses, harrassed by 
guides or the petty officials at a frontier 
custom house. Doubtless Montaigne some- 


times lost his temper while abroad—every- 


one does—but most of his reproaches wert 
addressed to himself. 

While he was travelling, Montaigne noted 
with regret three steps which he had 
neglected to take with regard to his journey. 
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One was that he had not taken with him a 
cook, who might have learnt the particular 
methods of foreign lands, and some day at 
home have shown proof of his skill. The 
next was that he had not engaged a German 
valet, or joined himself to some gentleman 
of the country, for he felt it very irksome 
to be always at the mercy of a blockhead 
of a guide; and the last was that, before 
setting out, he had neither consulted those 
books which might have pointed out to 
him what rare and remarkable sights were 
to be seen in every place, nor included in 
his baggage a copy of “Miinster” (the 

“Cosmographia” of Sebastian Mniister, one 
of the earliest guidebooks), ‘‘or some simi- 
lar book.” | 

All things considered, Montaigne’s com- 
plaints were few. He resented the barbaric 
German arrogance and independence and 
at Constance this gave him an excuse to 
shift from the “Eagle” where he was badly 
lodged, to the “‘ Pike,” where we trust he fared 
better; but in general he liked German food 
and German inns and vastly preferred their 
stoves to open fireplaces. 


Their custom of warming the houses by stoves 
pleased us greatly, and none of our company 
complained thereof; for, after you have taken in 
a breath or two of the air which indeed may 
seem strange on entering a room, you are sensi- 
ble only of a soft and regular heat. M. de 
Montaigne, who slept in a room with a stove, 
was loud in its praises, saying that all night he 
felt a pleasant moderate warmth. In warming 
yourself you burn neither your face nor your 
boots, and are free from the smoke of a 


French fireplace. At home we put on our warm — 


lurred dressing-gowns when we enter our apart- 
ments, but here people appear in doublet 
and bareheaded in the warm rooms, and put 
on thick garments before going into the air. 
- . . One of these [stoves] is of porcelain dark- 
ened to the colour of bronze, and made in the 
form of a group of large human figures, which, 
being heated, warm the room. Moreover, there 
are certain others, stationed close to the wall, 
which give out water, this being brought to 
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them from the fountain in the court below. 
This is a fine piece of work. : 

Their warm but light feather coverlets 
were a source of huge comfort. He thought 
the national boastfulness and quick temper 
were offset by honesty. 

A-constant cause of trouble was the heat- 
ing of his room. Charges for a fire were high 
and even when the service was well paid for, 
Montaigne’s requirements in this particular 
—he was a real frileux—seemed to cause 
grumbling everywhere. He had a horror of 
chilling from night air and the dew. “Ar- 
rived at Rovere very late, after travelling 


fifteen miles. Never until now did we jour- 


ney in the dewfall, so carefully had we laid 
out our time on the road.” The most serious 
grievance was the unsatisfactoriness of the 
beds in the average hostelry. He advised 
intending travelers to take their own mat- 
tresses with them and yet at Rovigo he 
notes that Italian mattresses are softer and 
smoother than French ones. He resented 
the absence at Bagni di Lucca of glass, even 
of linen shutters in the windows when every 
house in Switzerland, even the poorest, had 
glass windows. And there was no chimney 
in his room! He mentions at least two hotels 
as the worst in the country but his verdict 
on Italian inns was that they were in general 
good and often excellent. 

There is something truly sublime in the 
picture of this elderly mvalid incessantly 
tortured by acute pain, rising after a sleep- 
less night to ride 18, 20 even 30 miles on 
horseback, supported by only a feeble hope 
of finding medical relief, but animated by 
a consuming interest in the affairs of men 
and in every novelty to be seen in a foreign 
land. 

If we cannot share his delight in every 
sort of mechanical contrivance—the water- 
works at Constance and Augsburg, the 
concealed jeux d’eau in the gardens of 


Italian noblemen, which sprayed unsuspect- 


ing visitors, the provisions for drainage 
near Lucca which aroused in him an almost 
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childish delight—we recognize his courage, 
his heroism in finding distraction for himself 
in such observations. As long as his lively 
intellect was stimulated or his fancy grati- 
fied by these things he could forget himself. 
It has been objected that he has so few 
remarks to make on the glories of Italian 


art or the marvelous monuments of antiq- - 


uity and that the most beautiful scenery 
never drew from him suitable expressions 
of praise; but there is ample evidence that 
he appreciated all this. There can be no 
question that Montaigne enjoyed every- 
thing enjoyable; but he was making notes 
of a journey not 
writing a guide- 
book or a diary, 
and scenery may 
have been too 
provocative of 
revery and in- 
trospection to 
be altogether 
pleasant for a 
man in the 
throes of an in- 
curable disease. 
At all events he 
does not dilate 
on his afflictions. 
They are men- 
tioned as incidents of the day and no more, 
often interlarded between matters wholly 
foreign to himself and relating to something 
that happened days before. 

If there was a single side of himself 
which he did not throw open to the public 
gaze it was the strictly emotional or senti- 
mental side. But Montaigne was not a 
materialist, or beyond the reach of subtle 
and mysterious influences, and he loved 
beauty. | 


There is no heart so effeminate, that the 
rattle and sound of our drums and trumpets 
will not enflame with courage; nor so sullen, that 
the harmony of our music will not rouse and 
cheer; nor so stubborn a soul, that will not 


The Caryatids, Villa Farnese, Caprarola. 


feel itself struck with some reverence, in cop. 
sidering the gloomy vastness of our churches, 
the variety of ornaments, and order of oy 
ceremonies, and to hear the solemn music of 
our organs, and the grace and devout harmony 
of our voices. (The Apology.) 


In a personal notebook of travel there 
was certainly little occasion to rhapsodize 
over things universally known. On the other 
hand he is circumstantial about all that 
was striking in out-of-the-way places. Of 
the fountains at Bagnaia he says that the 
architect has touched “‘the highest point 
of art, beauty and grace.’ He Waxes 
expansive over 
the superb coun- 
try home of the 
Farnese family 
at  Caprarola, 
The portrait of 
Pico della Mi- 
randola which 
he saw at 
Urbino is de 
scribed in detail. 
His notes do 
actually abound 
in appreciative 
allusions to all 
natural beauty. 
He delays leav- 
ing Ancona “to enjoy the beautiful pros- 
pect of the town and its situation.” The 
site of Empoli is “most lovely.” He was 
charmed by the scenery along the Adriatic 
coast. The vineyards and chestnut groves 
that cover the hills of Tuscany gave him 
keen delight. On the Sunday after getting 
word of his call to the mayoralty of Bor- 
deaux he took a ride along the heights of 
Granaia and as he gazed on the country- 
side stretched at his feet pronounced it “the 
fairest and most fertile that the world could 
show.” He paid full tribute to the beauties 
of the landscape near the famous falls of 
Terni. Lucca, of course, he loved and every- 
thing connected with it—city walls, palaces, 
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people. “I never saw a town in a more 
pleasant site, surrounded as it is by a most 
beautiful plain two leagues in extent, and 
beyond this the lovely mountains and hills, 
which for the most part are cultivated to 


the tops.” If he made the wonderful journey 


over the Mont Cenis Pass without a word | 


about the grandeur of the scene we must 
remember that he was making a forced 
march in obedience to royal mandate, 
doubtless absorbed in thoughts of the 
duties he was about to assume, sick and 
suffering, chilled by the wintry weather. 
On the Puy de Dome he passed a stone. 
“On Monday 
the I 
started in the 


the heights of 
Puy de Dome I 
passed a stone, 
somewhat broad 
and flat. I had 
felt it all the 
morning and 
even the day 
before with a 
slight pain in 
the kidneys. It 
was neither very 
hard nor very 
soft.” 

In everything that related to the resorts 
visited and the use of their healing waters 
he is most minute and particular, telling 
just what he was expected to do and what 
he actually did. As a rational, highly intelli- 
gent patient who had profited little by the 
physicians but learned much by experience 
regarding what was good for him and what 
was not, he departed widely from conven- 
tional practices, perhaps to his advantage 
but certainly to the great astonishment of 


his fellow sufferers. On the other hand, in all © 


his social relations while abroad Montaigne 
prided himself on being very correct and 
carefully conformed to local usage. He 


Stairway and fountains, Villa Lante, Bagnaia. 


is everywhere and on all occasions a gentle- 
man, though mortified occasionally at not 
getting the ceremonious reception he ex- 
pected; disgusted at times by the bibulous- 
ness of Germans and the arrogance that 
developed with their potations; ashamed 
(as who has not been) of the behavior of 
some of his fellow countrymen abroad. 

He tried to be simple, friendly, unob- 
trusive, wherever he went. He did not dis- 
play that blatant pride in home institutions 
seen in the modern American, who con- 
founds boastfulness with patriotism; he 
avoided the insular aloofness of the English 

traveler, ever 
fearful of em- 
barrassing and 
compromising 
consequences 
from making 
chance ac- 
quaintances; he 
was not, despite 
his passionate 
admiration for 
Paris, convinced 
that it was the 
center of the in- 
tellectual world 
nor that France 
was the only 
model for all 
things good and beautiful. 

At Padua and elsewhere he notes how 
many Frenchmen come to Italy to learn 
fencing and horsemanship and cheerfully 
concedes the superiority of the Italians in 


these accomplishments and that Italian 


horses are the most perfectly schooled of all. 
His statement that more fine horses and 
carriages are to be seen in Rome than in 
any other city still holds true. 

Eager everywhere to conform to local 
customs he changes the hours of his repasts, 
and in the spirit of St. Paul eats what is 
set before him, only complaining when the 
wine is sophisticated or new. To the son of a 
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wine merchant, and much more to a sick 
man, this was a matter of moment. It is 
only because of his physical condition that 
he makes so many references to food and 
lodging. He was no gourmand, scarcely a 
gourmet. He frequently went to bed supper- 
less or had only a little toast, and habitually 
started his all-day horseback rides sustained 
only by a breakfast of bread and such fruit 
as he could obtain by the roadside. “‘ Reple- 
tion hath in my case a cruelly sluggish effect 
on activity.” He is equally at home when 
banqueting with a cardinal or dancing with 
peasants. He visits impartially the Pro- 
testant church and the Catholic cathedral, 
conversing alike with Calvinist and Jesuit 
to compare what they have to say and form 
. his own independent judgment. 

Those of us who have lived abroad know 
how easily the globe-trotter forgets the 
restraints and standards of home and yields 
to temptations grown insidious through the 
piquancy of a foreign flavor. Montaigne had 
an eye for the women. He loved a pretty 
face and records his disappointment when 
some town like Fano, famous for its beauti- 
ful women, has only ugly ones to show him, 
a good man of the place informing him that 
the time for that had long gone by. Venice 
too disappointed him in this respect. But 
at Ancona, at any rate, he found the women 
‘‘for the most part good looking.” 

The inevitable effect of health on mental 
outlook is clear to the reader though not 
always patent to the author. We forgive 
the harsh and disparaging tone with which 
he refers to Florence when we discover that 
he passed a stone while there and that his 
bed was infested with vermin. What mental 
complacency could be expected from a man 
who “passed 2 stones and a large amount of 
gravel” even though “without perceiving 
anything more than a slight pain in the 
lower abdomen;” who was kept awake by 
vermin and then did enough sight-seeing to 
exhaust the most indefatigable modern. He 
noted the Grand Duke’s stables and me- 
nagery; visited one of the Ducal palaces 


where “certain men were engaged in coun 
terfeiting eastern jewels and working in 
crystal, for this prince is somewhat given 
to alchemy and the mechanic arts;” finally 
he made the round of the churches. No 
wonder he cries out “in this city no seemly 
diversion was to be had, neither in arms nor 
horsemanship nor letters.” Yet the “Flor- 
entine Academy” was founded in 1540 and 
the year after this visit the Accademia della 
Crusca so that it must have boasted a few 
choice spirits. 

And there was Bianca Capello. Montaigne 
dined with her and the Grand Duke. “His 
wife was seated in the place of honour, and 
the duke below her, then the sister-in-law 
of the duchess, and then her brother the 
husband of the aforesaid. According to the 
Italian taste the duchess is handsome, with 
an agreeable and inspiring face, full bust, 
and a bosom displaying itself as it may.” 
M. de Montaigne fully recognised in her 
the charm by which she had been able to 
“‘cajole this prince and to insure his devo- 


tion for a long time.” At a subsequent visit 


he makes the amende honorable and admits 
that he can see a reason for calling Florence 
“the beautiful.” It seems remarkable, but 
we must believe him when he says. that at 
only two places in Italy was he annoyed by 
vermin in his bed—Florence and Viterbo. 
But Montaigne was wonderful in the way 
he triumphed over the frailties of the body. 
We note that the “Falcone,” where he put 
up in Pavia, was the worst in Italy. There 
were no mattresses on the beds and a sep- 
arate charge was made for firewood. But 
even when suffering he could be far. 
“‘Susa is a large, populous town. I was here 


taken with a violent pain in the right knee, — 


a pain which I had felt for several days, and 
which went on from bad to worse. The 
inns are better than in other parts of Italy; 
good wine, bad bread, plenty to eat, such 
is the rule everywhere in Savoy.” His one 
universal, sweeping condemnation is not 
exactly a criminal charge. “In all Italy I 
have never found a barber who could shave 
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me or cut my hair properly.” Mark Twain 
made the same complaint about France! 

How well he realized the danger of having 
judgment warped by feeling is shown in 
the following passages. 


It is certain that our apprehensions, our 
judgment, and the faculties of the soul in 
general, suffer according to the movements and 
alterations of the body; which alterations are 
continual. Are not our wits more spritely, our 
memories more prompt and quick, and our 
meditations more lively in health, than in sick- 
ness? Do not joy and gayety make us receive 
subjects that present themselves to our souls, 
quite otherwise than care and melancholy? 
Do you believe that Catullus his verses, or those 
of Sappho please an old doting miser, as they do 
a vigorous and amorous young man? . . For 
it is most certain that men’s judgments are 
sometimes more prone to condemnation, more 
sharp and severe; and at others more facile, 
easy, and inclined to excuse. He that carries 
with him from his house the pain of the gout, 
jealousy or theft by his man, having his whole 
soul possessed with grief and anger, it is not to 


be doubted but that his judgment will lean this 


way . . . Tis not only fevers, debauches and 
great accidents that overthrow our judgments; 
the least things in the world will do it. We are 
not to doubt, though we are not sensible of it, 
but ,that if a continued fever can overwhelm 
the soul, a tertian will in some proportionate 
measure alter it. If an apoplexy can stupify, 
and totally extinguish the sight of our under- 
standing, we are not to doubt but that a great 
cold will dazzle it. And consequently there is 
hardly one single hour in a man’s whole life, 
wherein our judgment is in its due place and 
right condition, our bodies being subject to so 
many continual mutations, and stuffed with so 
many several sorts of springs and devices, that 
I believe physicians know how hard it is, but 
that there must be always some one or other 
out of order . . . Dare hardly to tell the vanity 
and weakness I find in myself . . . If health and 
a fair day smile upon me, I am a very honest and 
good natured man, if a corn trouble my toe, I 
am sullen, out of humor, and not to be seen. 


The same pace of a horse seems to me one while 
hard, and another easy, and the same way one 


while shorter, and another more long: and the 
same form, one while more, and another less 
taking. (The Apology.) 


Montaigne took a passionate delight in 
travel. His secretary said: “I verily believe 
that, if he had been alone with his own 
following, M. de Montaigne would rather 
have gone to Cracow or to Greece by land 
than have turned towards Italy,” whither 
he was bound for his health. 


He took great pleasure in his visits to strange. 
countries, finding therein forgetfulness of his age 


and of his ill-health, but he could never win 


over the rest of the company to this view, each 
one of them being anxious to have done with 
travel and to return. He was ever wont to say 
that, after an uneasy night, he would rise eager 
and lively when he remembered he was about to 
sally forth to see some fresh town or district. 
Never did I see him less subject to fatigue or 
less querulous of his ailments; so full of spirit — 


- both on the road and at his lodgings; so apprecia- 


tive of everything he saw, and eager for conver- 
sation with strangers, indeed I believe that his 
habit drew off his thoughts from his infirmities. 
When the others complained to him of his 
practice of leading the party over indirect and 
winding roads, often returning to the spot 
whence they had set out (which he would often 
do when he heard report of something worth 
seeing, or when he saw reason for varying his 
plan of travel), he would reply that, for his own. 
part, he never set forth for any place other than 
that in which he might at present find himself; 
and that it was impossible he should miss or go 
aside from his route because this route always 
lay where places unfamiliar to him were to be 
seen; and that, provided he did not fare the 
same road twice over, or see one place a second 
time, he never considered that he had failed 
one jot in his original purpose. As to Rome, 
which other people might easily see, he was less 
fain to visit it than other places, because it was 
well known to every one, and moreover every 
lackey was ready to give news of Florence and 
Ferrara. He said that he seemed to be in like 
case to one who reads some delightful story or 
good book, and dreads to turn the last page. 
The pleasure of travel was to him so keen, that 
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he hated the sight of the place where he ought 
rightly to stop and rest; moreover, he devised 
several projects of travelling exactly as the 
mood might seize him, supposing that he should 
separate from his present companions. , 


If we follow Montaigne on his pilgrimage 
we shall glean interesting information about 
places and people and many an odd story 
of medical import. He tells us that at 
Vitry-le-Francois a woman named Mary 
had just been hanged for going about 
disguised as a man, marrying, and resorting 
to unlawful appliances in order to sustain 
the part. Another Mary in this town, 
distinguished as “‘Bearded Mary,” passed 
for a girl until in leaping a ditch “the 
distinctive signs of manhood showed them- 
selves.” Paré recites the same story but 
puts the age when the transformation 
took place at fifteen instead of twenty-two 
and says that when the youth went home 
weeping and told his mother that “his 
bowels had come out of his belly,” the 
doctors and surgeons were called in and 
verified his true sex. Mary’s name was 
changed to Germain and male attire ordered 
by the bishop. 


A WELL-CONDUCTED HEALTH RESORT 


Four leagues beyond Bar-le-Duc the first 
interruption due to sickness occurred. ‘‘M. 
de Montaigne was obliged to stop on 
account of his colic, which also occasioned 
him to abandon the desire he had formed 
of seeing Toul, Metz, Nancy, Jouinville, 
and St. Disier, towns scattered along this 
route, in order to get as soon as possible 
to Plommieres.”” At Plombiéres, Montaigne 
detected in one spring a taste of iron, in the 
other a taste of alum. The patrons of the 
place drank sparingly of the waters and 
only after a purge, but bathed two or three 
times a day. Some took their meals, were 
cupped and even scarified while in the bath. 
Our traveler excited comment by only 
bathing every other day and at four in the 
afternoon and by staying in only an hour; 


but he drank copiously at seven in the 
morning. When he bathed he went without 
his supper. He notes that here people were 
cured of pimples and ulcers. In marked 
contrast to the earlier practices in the bath 
houses of central Europe, the proprieties 
seem to have been rigidly observed. It was 
‘‘reckoned indecent for men to bathe naked 
or with less clothing than a little jacket 


BRONZINO’s portrait of Branca CaPELto in the Pitti Gallery. 


or for women to wear less than a chemise.” 
The strictest rules were in force forbidding 
all ‘‘prostitutes and immodest women to 
enter the baths or to be found within five 
hundred paces of the same under penalty 
of a whipping at the four corners of the 
town.” Any householders receiving or con- 
cealing such undesirable patrons were liable 
to fine and imprisonment. 


The same penalty will fall on those who shall 
use any lascivious or immodest discourse to any 


ladies, or damsels, or other women and girls who. 


may be visiting the baths, or touch them in 4 
manner unbecoming, or enter or quit the baths 
in ribald fashion, contrary to public decency. 
And because by the boon of the baths afore- 
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named God and nature have afforded us cure 
and relief in many cases, and because decent 
cleanliness and purity are necessary in order 
to keep off the many contagions and infections 
which might well engender in such a place, it is 
expressly commanded to the governor of these 
baths to take the utmost care, and to inspect 
the persons of those who frequent the same by 
day and by night; to make them keep decency 
and silence during the night, making no noise, 
nor scandal, nor horse-play. And if any person 
will not render obedience the governor shall 
forthwith carry the affair before the magistrate, 
so that an exemplary punishment may be given. 
Beyond this it is prohibited to all persons coming 
from infected places to repair to Plommieres 
under the pain of death. 


Montaigne “‘found the water easy to 
drink, and the effects of the same all he 


could wish.” 


Appetite, digestion, and sleep were alike good, 
and his general health suffered no injury from 
these waters. On the sixth day he was seized 
with a colic, more violent than his ordinary 
attacks, and with pain on the right side, where 
he had never hitherto been troubled, save once 
in the course of a very trifling attack at Arsac. 
This seizure lasted four hours, and while it was 
on him he felt plainly the working and the 
movement of the stone in the urethra and the 
lower part of the stomach. The first two days 
he passed two small stones from the bladder, 
and gravel occasionally afterwards. When he 
left these baths he deemed that he had still in 


his bladder both the stone of this attack of | 


colic, and certain other small ones of which he 
had felt the downward passage. He judged the 
qualities of these waters, with regard to his own 
case, to be much the same as those of the high 
spring, Banieres, where there is a bath. He 
found the temperature of the bath very mild, 
indeed, children of six’ months or a year old 
are wont to sprawl about therein. 


INCIDENTS OF THE ROAD 


At Bale, Montaigne dined with Felix 
Plater, the first physician to report a death 
from status lymphaticus and to attempt a 
serious working classification of diseases. 
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_ At the time of the visit, Plater was occupy- 


ing a fine house he had built for himself, 
painted and decorated in the French style. 
Montaigne was interested in the book of 
simples which he was making. Instead of 
illustrations the specimens themselves were 
inserted, glued to the pages with great care 
and skill, to show leaves, fibres, etc. Some 
of them had been prepared as much as 
twenty years before. Both in Plater’s house 
and in the public school of the city there 
were several complete human skeletons. 

Our next quotation is characteristic of 
the notes, several items of widely different 
nature being embodied in one illuminating 
paragraph: 

Certain of the people lamented to M. de 
Montaigne over the dissolute carriage of the 


women, and the prevalent drunkenness of the 


city. We witnessed an operation for rupture 
done by asurgeon on the child of a poor man, 
who was very roughly handled by the operator, 
and likewise saw the very fine public library 
overlooking the river in a pleasant situation. 


Baden must have been extremely popular. 
The hotel where Montaigne put up lodged 
175 persons and by means of its 11 kitchens 
fed 300 every day. 


Ladies who are fain to take their bath with 
daintiness and decency can repair to Baden with 
confidence, for they will be alone in the bath, 
which is like an elegant cabinet, light, with 
glazed windows, painted panelling, and clean 
flooring. Everywhere are chairs and small tables 
for reading or gaming while in the bath. The 
bather may empty and fill the bath as often as 
he likes, and will find a chamber adjoining. . . 

The water when drunk tastes rather flat and 
soft, like water heated up, and there is a smell 
of sulphur about it, and a certain prickling 
flavour of salt. Amongst the people of the place 
it is chiefly used in the bath, in which they sub- 
ject themselves also to cupping and bleeding, so 
that I have at times seen the water in the two 
public baths the colour of blood. Those who 
drink it by habit take a glass or two at the most. 
The guests as a rule stay six or seven weeks, 
and some or other frequent the baths all through 
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the summer. No country sends so many visi- 
tors as Germany, from whence come great 
crowds . . . The water is less clear than that 
of the other springs we have seen, and when 
drawn from the spring it shows certain minute 
fibers. Moreover, it contains no sparkling bub- 
bles like other sulphurous waters when the 
glass is filled . 

M. de Montaigne took some of it on the 
Monday morning after we arrived, seven small 
glasses, and on the next day five large glasses, 


amounting to ten of the aforesaid. On this same 


_ day, Tuesday, at nine in the morning, while the 
others were at table, he took a bath and fell 
_ Into a heavy sweat in bed afterwards, having 
stayed in the bath only half an hour. The people 


of the country, who stay all day in the bath — 


playing and drinking, stand only up to the 
middle in water, but M. de Montaigne lay full 
length and was covered to the neck . . . On 
the Thursday M. de Montaigne drank the 
same quantity of water, which acted well and 
rid him of a small amount of gravel. Still, he 
found these waters more powerful than any 


others which he had ever tried—whether from | 


the strength of the water itself or from the 
present habit of his body—and accordingly he 
drank them more sparingly. 

On Friday, October 7th, at seven in the morn- 
ing, after breakfast, we quitted Baden; and, 
before we set out, M. de Montaigne drank the 
same quantity of the water as he had taken on 
five previous occasions. With regard to the 
operation of the same, concerning which he was 
more sanguine than he was in the case of any 
other bath he had visited (both as to the bathing 
_ and the drinking), he was free in his praises of 
these baths beyond all the rest, not only because 
the place itself, and the baths and the private 
apartments, are comfortably and conveniently 
managed, but also because in all apartments, 
visitors are always able to go to their own rooms 
without passing through the rooms of other 
-people. Moreover, persons of small means may 
find quarters to suit them quite as easily as 
those who are rich. 


Journeying along, Montaigne remarks 
that “there are many lepers in this country, 


the highways being full of them.” The 
secretary records that, at Lindau: 


M. de Montaigne made trial of the feather 
coverlets, such as they use in bed, and was ful 
of praise thereof, finding them light and warm 
at the same time. It was a saying of his that 
people of fastidious taste had more occasion ty 
complain, when travelling. of their bed furniture 
than of aught else, and he commended those who 
carried a mattress or curtains amongst the bag. 
gage when visiting strange countries. 


At Stertzing, in the Tyrol, the secretary 
relates that— | 


M. de Montaigne suffered this night from 
colic for two or three hours, and very sharply, to 
judge from what he said next morning. Then 
indeed, when he rose from bed, he passed 
stone of medium size which crumbled easily: 
outside it was yellowish, and when broken 
showed white in the middle. He had taken cold 
the previous day and found himself ailing, but 
he had not suffered from colic since Plommieres. 
Thrs seizure partially removed the fear he felt 
that at Plommieres some gravel had descended 
into the bladder without passing therefrom, and 
that certain matter, there arrested, was col- 
lecting and consolidating. Now, seeing what 
had happened, he felt he might reasonably infer 
that, if there were indeed other particles, they 
would have joined themselves to the stone he 
had just passed. On the way he complained of 
pain in his loins, and now he declared he had 
prolonged the day’s journey simply on this 
account, deeming that he would find greater 
ease on horseback than elsewhere. At this place 
he called for the schoolmaster to converse with 
him in Latin, but the fellow was a fool from whom 
he could get no information as to the country. 


A WAYFARER’S WOES 


Sitios Verona he had to show the bill 
of health issued to the party at Trent. “Not 
that there was-any talk of danger of the 
plague, but this is always done by custom 
or by way of tricking wayfarers out of a 
few coins.” Montaigne visited the various 
churches but saw nothing worthy of note 
“either in the ornaments or in the beauty 
of the women present,” but did observe 

‘where the Germans have left divers marks 
of their presence.” 
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From Verona he rode 30 miles at a stretch, 
a rather unusual day’s march, to Vicenza 
where he visited the house of the Jesuits 
and “saw their store of distilled water, for 
the sale of which they keep a shop . 
They make, likewise, medicinal draughts for 
all sorts of maladies.’’ Here begin the com- 
plaints about wine. His secretary says: 


At this place we failed to get old wine, which 
troubled me greatly on account of M. de Mon- 
taigne’s colic; for he had to drink thick wine 
instead of the good wine we had got up to this 
time. We thought: of the German wines with 
regret, though they are for the most part 
spiced and diverse in their odour, and though 
they have a liquorish flavour like sage; indeed, 
they call one of them wn de sauge, which is 
pleasant enough when the palate is wonted 
thereto, seeing that it is also good and generous. 


Further on, at Ferrara, the wine was 
both thick and new, a combination of abom- 
inations which made Montaigne appre- 
hensive of an attack of colic. The Italians 
have always been noted for -taking less 
pains with their wines than the French or 
Germans but sophistication was not pecu- 
liar to them. The prejudice against new wine 
Is at least as old as the ‘‘ Regimen Sanitatis.”’ 
(Vinum sit clarumque vetus, subtile, ma- 
turum.) During the vintage in Italy those 
who have toiled in the vineyards and at the 
presses may have all the new wine they wish 
to ask for and advice against it without the 
asking. On the second visit to Florence, 
Montaigne observes: 


They have a fashion here of putting ice in 
the wine-cups, but of this I took very little, 


being uneasy in my body and troubled with 
pain in the side, besides. passing an incredible 
quantity of gravel. My head still troubled me, 
and I could not get rid of the sensation of dulness 
and a certain indefinable heaviness over the 
brow, the cheeks, the teeth, the nose, and all 
parts. I imagined this discomfort arose, from 
drinking the sweet, heady wines of the country, 
because my headache returned after I had drunk 
heartily of the Trebisiano. I must have been 
inflamed through travelling in the summer heat, 
and it needed a great quantity of the wine to 
quench my thirst on account of its sweetness. . . 


At Urbino the wine was adulterated. At 
Carrara it was treated with white of egg 
and clarified so as to look like old wine but 
by this process it merely acquired an 
unnatural taste. The wines of Lucca were 
passable, strong and well matured but not 
very palatable. At the Baths the white 
wines were sour and crude. | 

Montaigne hated adulteration of all 


_ kinds. At the Baths of Lucca he discovered 


that even the mineral water was being 
fraudulently disposed of. 


I made to the deputy-judge a suggestion, 
which I deemed only reasonable, that the 
government should make certain regulations— 
of which I gave him an example, easy to carry 
out, and admirably fitted for the end in view— 
to be enforced with regard to the vast crowd of 
traders who resort hither to carry away the 
water of these springs into all parts of Italy. 
These regulations would oblige them to show a 
voucher for the genuine character of the water 
they retail, and thus put an end to knavery, an 
instance of which I gave him from my own 
experience. 


(To be Concluded) 
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WILLIAM RAWLINS BEAUMONT, F. R. C. S. (ENG.) 
| (1803-1875) 
By M. CHARLTON 


TORONTO, CAN. 


ILLIAM BEAUMONT 
was born in Beaumont 
Street, Marylebone, Lon- 
don, England, in 1803. The 

fimily originally came from France, and 

settled in England in the fourteenth 
century. 

After recetving his education in various 
private:schools Beaumont became a student 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
This famous and ancient hospital with its 
old world atmosphere has ever exercised an 
extraordinary charm over its students. 
At the time Beaumont entered, John 
Abernethy, the ardent pupil of Hunter 
and his immediate successor in London, was 
then attracting under his inspiring leadership 
a great number of students to the hospital. 
The theatre was crowded to its capacity on 
the day Abernethy was to lecture. He never 
entered the place without being cheered, 
the applause rising and dying away the 
instant he began to speak—always of 
something new and worth listening to and 
delivered in his own inimitable and vigorous 
style. 

Beaumont had the singular good fortune 
to attract the attention of this great man. 
Abernethy seems to have noticed him 
almost on his first appearance before him 
and in a very short time Beaumont was 
appointed his dresser. Later in speaking of 
his pupil, Abernethy said: ‘“‘He did very 
assiduously prosecute his studies for more 
than an ordinary length of time.” This 
close association with his teacher made a 
lasting impression on Beaumont, and the 
friendship thus early formed was never 
broken. He also studied with such dis- 
tinguished men as Sir Astley Cooper, 
Lawrence, May and Hall. 

From St. Bartholomew’s, Beaumont went 
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to Paris, where he remained for ten months. 
At that time Paris offered to medical 
students many inducements, especially in 
the subjects of anatomy and _ surgery, 
Amussat was then lecturing to crowded 
gatherings of savants, many of whom came 


WILLIAM Raw.ins BEAUMONT 


from foreign countries to attend his lectures. 
Sir Astley Cooper was one of those and in his 
diary kept by him during a tour on the 
continent in 1834, he writes: “At three 
o’clock went to M. Amussat. . . He is 4 
man of merit, industrious, and anxious for 
the truth.” Beaumont spent a great deal 
of his time with this famous teacher, fornot 


only was Amussat a renowned lecturer, 


but he was also a mechanical genius, and 
in the shops of the instrument makers 
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many surgical instruments were made by 
him. Beaumont while visiting these shops, 
became vastly interested, for he himself 
was an inventor of no mean ability. Conse- 
quently there grew up between pupil and 
teacher a strong bond of friendship. 
Amussat said of him—“Un zéle et un 
aptitude rare.” 

From Paris Beaumont went to the Uni- 
versity of Brussels for a short time. He 
then returned to England, and on December 
23, 1826 he passed the Royal College of 
Surgeons and became a Fellow in 1836. 
Beaumont, carrying on his work of improv- 
ing instruments, invented in 1836, an 


instrument for suturing in the operation 


for cleft palate. Sir James Paget mentions 
having seen this instrument used. 


I believe that few of our profession have 
equalled him in inventive power, and that 
few inventors of any class have proceeded more 
directly to that simplicity which is essential 


to excellence. Of one of his instruments, how- 


ever—that for the making of deep sutures— 
more deserves to be said. I remember seeing it 
used where it was first invented in 1837. 
Mr. Beaumont brought it to St. Bartholomew’s 
and Mr. Lawrence used it for a cleft palate, and 


It answered well, as it did in many other 


instances. 


The Lancet expressed the opinion that 


“this instrument was destined to make an 
epoch in the world’s history,” and so it did 
for it served as the model for the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. It was greatly 


admired by Brunel, the celebrated engineer. 


Beaumont about this time made an instru- 
ment for tying polypi, a sutrum, and many 
others of surgical value. Beaumont’s valu- 
able collection of casts and instruments 
may still be seen at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, but alas! all the instru- 
ments made by him in Canada and given 


to the General Hospital are lost. 


Beaumont practised for some time in 
London, where he was surgeon to the 
Islington Infirmary. But he was not anxious 
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to settle in London. Like so many of the 
surgeons of that day, he was anxious to 
enter the Army Medical Service. Abernethy 
at once interested himself on his behalf; he 
spoke to Sir James McGregor, the Director- 
General and other influential persons. The 
army, however, was not to have the advant- 
age of his services, for, yielding to the 
persuasion of a friend, Dr. Spear, who was 
on the point of sailing for Canada, Beau- 
mont suddenly made up his mind to 
accompany him. 

He arrived in Canada in 1841, and took » 
up his residence in Toronto. He found a 
vast difference in his surroundings and for 
some time lamented his old associations. 
But the glamour of the new world soon 
overcame his homesickness and he settled 
down to his medical duties. And after that 
he was known to his old friends as “Beau- 
mont of Canada.” 

Medical education in Toronto was at this 
period being zealously guarded and ad- 
vanced by a medical board, appointed by 
the Governor-General. This Board inspected 
the diplomas of all qualified practitioners 


and examined students who had served an 


indenture. It met quarterly for the purpose 
of examining those desirous of practising 
medicine, and from their records one can 
find that quite a number were rejected by 
the Board. The early physicians of Toronto 
were, as a rule, men of good education. 
Many of them had come to Canada in the 
Army Medical Service, and had retired and 
settled at Toronto, and around the Niagara 
District. But it was not until 1843 that the 
first Medical School was organized—at the 
medical department of King’s College (now 
the University of Toronto). Beaumont was 
appointed professor of surgery which he 
held for ten years and was dean of the 
faculty of medicine when it was abolished. 

From 1843 Beaumont held many impor- 
tant positions. His reputation as a surgeon 
was soon established throughout Canada 
and the United States. Dr. Richardson, who 
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was one of Beaumont’ s students, in his 
reminiscences says: 


Professor Beaumont had been selected and 
recommended by leading surgeons in London, 
as eminently fitted for his position. He was an 
accomplished anatomist; was perfectly versed 
in surgery, most painstaking and correct in 
diagnosis, most skilful in the use of the knife, 
engrossed in his subject and capable of communi- 
cating knowledge. He was the ideal of a surgeon. 
As a man he was most estimable, singularly 
polite, as gentle as a woman, neat in person and 
possessed of a charity which thinketh no evil. 
He charmed all who came in contact with him. 
Professor Beaumont’s course of lectures were 
composed with great care. 


Dr. Conniff, another of his students, said: 
“His work at the Toronto General Hospital, 
where he delivered the clinical lectures in 
surgery, was worthy of his great teacher 
Abernethy.” 

In 1863 he succeeded Dr. Widmer, as 
consulting surgeon to the General Hospital. 
During the Fenian Raid of 1866, he had 
charge of the hospital at Port Colborne. 

Beaumont was the author of numerous 
essays and addresses including—“ The Treat- 
ment of Fractures of the Leg and Forearm 
by Plaster of Paris,” 1831; “On Polypi,” 
1838; “Tumour of the Lower Jaw,” 1850; 
“Clinical Lectures on Traumatic Carotid 
Aneurysms,” 1854; “The Several Forms of 
Lithotomy,” 1857; “A Deeply Penetrating 
Wound through the Orbit (five and a 
half inches deep) with Recovery,” 1862. 


Most of his writings were published in 7} 
Lancet. 

No one looking at his portrait can dou} 
the character of the man. His is the face 
a scholar who was gifted with lofty inspin, 
tions and whose record shows also one why 
could not pass through life without mud 
suffering—it is there written on his face 
a strange sadness which looks forth fron 
his kindly eyes. And one gathers from his 
favourite maxim: “Rich is he who neh 
neither beg ‘nor borrow”’ that he was indf. 
ferent to wealth. 

His home, which was on the North side 
of Wellington Street, near York Street, was 
the center of many a social gathering. Her 
his friends loved to assemble and discus 
eagerly matters of state, art and science, 
He made an ideal host; always courteous 
he yet advanced his own opinions with such 
great dignity that he was listened to with 
great attention and interest. 

His last days were clouded by much 
suffermg. In 1865, ten years before his 
death, he lost the sight of his left eye—the 
right eye being also affected. Until 1873, he 
was able to continue his surgical operations 
where his unerring hand and great expert 
ence could still be applied with his impaired 
sight, but in that year, he lost the sight of 
his right eye also. From this time, deprived 
of the ability to practice his profession, 
which was all in all to him in life, he with 
drew from his old associations, and lived m 
seclusion until his death on October 13,1875. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


STREETER’S EXHIBIT OF Exhibits such as this not only increase the 
EARLY MEDICAL TEXTS interest in medical history and literature 
| Side Those who attended the meeting at but are an outward and visible sign of the 


Ws HE Boston on June 6—10, 1921 had an oppor- _— extent_ to which such interest has already 
Her tunity to view and study a most interesting developed in the United States. 


CUS HS exhibit of early medical literature which The profession owes a debt of gratitude 
nc. HE Dr, Edward C. Streeter had gathered and ‘to Dr. Streeter for this wonderful oppor- 
Tt arranged for the occasion. | tunity of seeing some of the treasures avail- 
such Many will recall the interesting Vesalian © able in America for study of this kind. 


with exhibit which was shown by Streeter and : | 
Cushing at an American Medical Associa- MONUMENT TO CRAWFORD W. 


uch tion Meeting in Atlantic City some years LONG 

his ago. Dr. Streeter’s latest effort was on a At the annual commencement exercises | 
‘the larger scale and was deservedly successful. of the University of Georgia on June 14, 
he Books and tracts were shown, more or less 1921, a memorial was unveiled to the 
ms, chronologically arranged, from the earliest _ memory of Crawford W. Long, who first 
“i B printed editions of Hippocrates, Galen, and _used ether as an anaesthetic. The memo- 
re | the Arabists down to the end of the eight- _rial, a stone shaft bearing a bronze plaque, 
af eenth century, along with a fourteenth __ is the gift of Dr. Joseph Jacobs, of Atlanta, | 
ed century manuscript of the surgery of Guy _a former pupil of Long’s and an enthusiastic 
* de Chauliac, and an especially valuable advocate of his claims in the ether contro- 
th. collection of tracts onsyphilisandtheplague. | versy. The ceremony was made especially 
” The collection was largely from Dr. interesting by the presence of Mrs. H. H. 
3: Streeter’s own library with some volumes Carlton, the patient at whose bedside Dr. 


from the Boston Medical Library. The Long was officiating at the moment when 
catalogue which serves as a guide to these _he was stricken with the apoplectic stroke 
treasures deserves special mention. Occu- —_ from which he died. Two daughters of Dr. 
pying forty-two pages with excellent fac- | Long were also present, Miss Long and 
similes, the notes on the various objects | Mrs. Eugenia Harper.. | 

are most excellent, giving in succinct form Crawford W. Long was born in Daniels- 
valuable information on the author and the ville, Georgia, on November 1, 1815. He 
book, and containing sufficient bibliographic received the degree of M.D. from the 
information to make this catalogue one of University of Pennsylvania in 1839. After 
those which every collector of ancient spending a year in a hospital in New York 
medical literature will wish as an addendum he settled in practice at Jefferson, Jackson 
to his library. : County, Georgia. At this period an itinerant — 
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lecturer on chemistry passed through the 
town. Part of his entertainment consisted 
in making some of his audience inhale 
nitrous oxide to the point of intoxication. 
Some young men who had heard of the 
pleasure and amusement derived from the 
experiment asked Long to try it on them. 
He told them he had no nitrous oxide but 
that he could produce the same result with 
ether. During January, 1842, several “ether 
frolics” were held in Long’s office, in the 


course of which those who were staggering | 


about, drunk with the fumes, had on occa- 
sions injured themselves but had experi- 
enced no pain. Long remarked this, and 
determined to use ether to allay pain in a 
surgical operation as soon as the oppor- 
tunity should present itself. The first patient 
upon whom he used it, James Venables, 
took an affidavit a few years later that 
in the spring of 1842 Long at two sepa- 
rate sittings removed two cystic tumors 
from his neck while he was under the in- 
fluence of mhaled ether administered by 
Long to allay the pain. Long afterwards 
produced certificates from other patients 
upon whom he had operated in the same 


year after giving them ether. Long did not © 


publish his discovery until after Morton had 
set the world on fire by publicly demon- 
strating the value of ether as an anaesthetic 
on October 16, 1846, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Long states his reasons 
for not publishing his procedure sooner as 
follows: 

I was anxious, before making my publica- 
tion, to try etherization in a sufficient number 
of cases to fully satisfy my mind that anaes- 
thesia was not the effect of imagination or 
owing to any peculiar insusceptibility to pain 
in the persons experimented on. 

There can be no doubt that Long first 
used ether as an anaesthetic, just as there 
is no doubt that W. T. G. Morton, work- 
ing independently, discovered its practical 


value in surgery and first publicly demon- 
strated it. 


The terms “anaesthesia” and “angy. 
thetic” were first suggested by Dr. Oliv 
Wendell Holmes in a letter to Mort 
dated November 21, 1846. 


HERMANN LUDWIG FERDINAND 
VON HELMHOLTZ 
August 31, 1921 marked the centenary¢ 


the birth of von Helmholtz, one of the fey 
great men whose universality has made hi 


name immortal in several distinct fied 


Americans have a special interest in his 
personality because on his mother’s side ke 
was a direct descendant of William Pem, 
His father, a teacher of philology and phi 
osophy in the Gymnasium at Potsdam, was 
too poor to allow him to follow his bet 
and devote himself to pure science, cons 
quently he obtained a scholarship in the 
Medico-Chirurgical, Friedrich Wilhelm Ir 
stitute in Berlin, by which he obtained hs 
medical education free, on the condition 
that he would become a surgeon im the | 
Prussian Army on graduating. 

Helmholtz’s first important discovery was 
announced to the world in his inaugurl 


thesis, in 1842, when he was but twenty: 


one years old. In it he demonstrated that 
nerve fibers arose from the nerve cel 
located in the ganglia. 


In the five years subsequent to bi 


graduation, Helmholtz lived in Berl 


Part of this period he was assistant phys 
cian in La Charité Hospital, and anothe 
portion he passed at Potsdam as assistatt 
surgeon to the regiment of the Re 
Hussars. | 

Through the influence of Alexander von 
Humboldt he was finally relieved from hs 
duties in the army and became Assistat! 
in the Anatomical Museum, Lecturer 
Anatomy to the Academy of Arts, and 
Extraordinary Professor of Physiology 
the Albert University. 

In 1843 he made some important studies 
on fermentation, showing that the livmg 
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yeast organisms themselves were necessary 
for the production of fermentation, and 
that it was not, as held by Liebig, due to 
some substances produced by them. 

In 1844 Helmholtz commenced the in- 
vestigations on animal heat which ulti- 
mately led to the development of his theory 
of the conservation of energy, which he 
| first gave to the world in 1847, one of the 
most wonderful contributions to human 
knowledge ever made by mathematical 
and physical science. 

In 1849 Helmholtz was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Physiology and General Pathology 
in the University of Kénigsberg. There he 
investigated and determined by a series of 
most interesting experiments the rates of 
motion of the nerve impulses in the motor 
and sensory nerves, and made the discovery 
of the ophthalmoscope, by which he is 
probably more generally known to the med- 
ical profession than by any other of his 
scientific achievements. Of it he modestly 
states that “good Fortune, rather than any 
personal merit, favored me in its invention.” 

Helmholtz’s first published description 
of the ophthalmoscope appeared in 1851. 
In 1852 he discovered the ophthalmometer. 
During this period Helmholtz was also 
...Irying on his researches in color. 

In 1856 he published the first part of his 
classic “Handbuch der physiologischen 
Optik,” the greatest work ever written on 
that subject, and was appointed Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Bonn, 
where he remained three years, when he 
was appointed to the same chair in the 
University of Heidelberg, at which place 
he remained until 1871. 

While at Kénigsberg, Helmholtz had 
begun his studies in physiological acoustics 
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and from time to time put forth many 
most striking contributions until, m 1863, 
he published his famous “‘Die Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen als physiologische 
Grundlage fiir die Theorie der Musik,” 
a work which manifests not only a pro- 
found knowledge of anatomy, physiology 
and physics, but also of music. This work 
contains the first scientific study of the 
physiology and physics of the labyrinth. 

In 1887 he was appointed director of the 
Physico-Technical Institute at Charlotten- 
burg, near Berlin, the duties of which posi- 
tion he managed to carry out while 
continuing his teaching work. | 

In these latter years of his life he worked 
with unceasing energy at problems in the 
higher fields of chemistry, physics, and 
electro-dynamics. One of his favorite pupils, 
Heinrich Hertz, the; discoverer of the so- 
called Hertzian rays, the basis of wireless 
telegraphy, stated that the inspiration of 
his discovery was due to his great master. 

In 1893 Helmholtz visited the United 
States as head of the German delegation 
to the International Electrical Congress 
which was held at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. He was elected Honorary President 
of the Congress and received with every 
mark of honor and distinction throughout 
his stay.’ 

On‘*thereturn voyagefhe sustained a 
severe fall, and his health gradually failed. 
In July, 1894, he suffered from an apoplec- 
tic stroke, which was followed by his death 
on September 8th of the same year. 

For the English reader, a most delightful 
and authoritative life of von Helmholtz 
is that written by Dr. John Gray M’Ken- 
drick, which is published in the “Masters 
of Medicine” series. 
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FINIENS ORBIS MEDICI Glorious : 
Every man must be the center of bis world. Were brought glad souls. No use to kill No storm 
Impossible it is that it be otherwise. If Pluto thus were cheated by his skill, But the « 
No one from the side lines may watch the others Swift thunderbolt from Kronion Zeus Such rev 
be Quick vengeance took. | The doct 
While he himself takes not his part. It was not safe nor politic With hir 
His part, indeed, must be so staged | Such skill to brook. A recolle 
As though the only actor he Time fails to catalogue the ancient ma In the a! 
And all the others ghosts, perhaps not real, Hippocrates and Galen or the rest of them, Other 
But only fancied dreams of his uncertain will. For, mind you, there be men of later day Tall and 
For what know I of what you are To be remembered in this lay. That cir 
Large, small, near or far, : Harvey, Hunter, Jenner, Koch, Yet, in | 
Dark, light, hot or cold, Pasteur, Lister, Morton; folk | Their re 
(Mighty little when all is told) That in their time, so worked and wrote And all 
Save what I learn through these poor tentacles That pestilence has been conquered In one { 
Called sense, five of them , And sickness holds forth hope. Branch, 
That in time past have fooled me oft? Walter Reed and Gorgas, Osler and Lazear Flower 
How may I trust them now? And many an un-named hero | Nothin 
“Ego cogito ergo sum” Who did his bit | Never 
Was all the great Descartes could prove And died of it | In the | 
And I no further truth can move. Almost within the year. - ? The fh 
Of what then does this life consist And who of all men has more chance May st 
Save feeling draughts and thinking thoughts? — To think aright than he Not 20 
And we were taught in school to find Who spends his time in mending men? He int 
That all the world is but mere matter _» Gathering up the fragments of these ill-assorted His m 
_ And matter is but motion and motion mind. lives, mB loto 
What we are then is but what we think. He sees men at their best and at their worst Somet 
Our courage measured, if we shrink But classified quite differently ae 
From duties that may seem a wall From “Who Is Who.” ~ 
Too strong. Our attitude is all; For weakness, pain and anguish are great “Whi 
The way we act when great waves roll levelers of men | But “ 
Or griefs cut deep our very soul. | _ And women too. . 
Of all events that tend to make The floods of sorrow quickly wash away Ph : 
One greater than another, The stubble and the mud, An 1. 
None weightier is than that of birth, The loose veneer of social caste, F | 
Great father and great mother. — The kind of friends that do not last, acd 
Good antecedents are the germs And bring to view the real man underneath, T a 
From which good actions grow. | Perchance a soul of hardest rock Wh 
_ And who can boast a nobler line Or shaped in the melting pot pre ) 
Of ancestors than we? Of past volcanoes. Chre 
The goddess of our love’s Hygeia. The doctor has the chance to see these last. And 
Our aspirations’s Panacea. It may be they’ve been covered in the past To \ 
Old Zeus himself our grandsire was. By sands of chance, the drift of sin, Fille 
Apollos was his son. The place of birth, the pigment of their skin We 
Thus music, light and poetry Or other superficial barrier 


Were in us begun. To eyes that cannot penetrate. 

The sage, Asklepios, next in line, But in the shock of accident 

Was born the fourth from Father Time. Or on the bed of sickness 
He such magic physic mixed The “truth will out” 

That backward cross the river Styx And they stand forth 


€ 
{ 
j 
5 
‘ 


~at 


' Glorious sons of men. 


No storm of life can stir them 
But the cleaner makes them seen. 
Such revelations every day 
The doctor sees. They stay 
With him throughout his life, unfailingly, 
A recollection painted, indelibly, 
In the arena of his experience. 
Other men the doctor sees 
Tall and green as any trees 
That circumstances favor. 
Yet, in the storm of ill-adventure, 
Their roots give way, the surface breaks, 
And all their reputation’s swept away 
In one foul swirl, 
Branch, root, 
Flower and fruit. 


Nothing can but emptiness remain, 


Never to be refilled again, 
In the physician’s mind. 
The film of class or mists of money 
May still cloud the sight of friends. 
Not so of the doctor. 
He knows 
His man from tip 
To toes. 
Sometimes the blasts of sickness 
Open up real rottenness 
For filth and putrefaction breed the greenest 
grass. 
“Whited” are these sepulchres and stones 
But “filled with dead men’s bones.” 
In modest way we delve in science. 
Our calling leads us there. | 
And with the microscope to guide us 
Far along that path we fare. 
Much further down than most we go 
To the histologic land 
Where tissues, cells and nuclei 
Abound on every hand. 
Chromophilic granules are counted every day 
And karyokinetic figures blossom by the way. 


To vistas theoretic, 


Filled with atoms and electrons, 

We have gazed and gazed in awe. 
horizon toward Minutia 

Reaches outward more and more. — 


EDITORIAL Nores 


Toward Magnutia, in the distance, 
We may look as others do, 
But the same dull fog of mystery 
Meets me as well as you. 
’Tis only with the eye of faith 
That we can see beyond 
The range of telescopes and microscopes 
Or other magic wand. 

The mountain’s might, the ocean’s depth, 
This ever rolling earth 
Make man seem small, a lichen, mold, 
And scarcely worth his birth. 


_ And then to think that this great earth, 


When all is said and done, 3 
Would scarcely make a puff of smoke 
If tossed into the sun. 
But let us look still further 
Our minds to stretch apace, 
The sun itself is but mere dust 
Compared to Betelgeuze. 
He’s twenty-seven million times our sun, 
And he, a tiny speck, a merest point 
In the shoulder of Orion. 
How much further space can run 
Our minds refuse to think. 
We hesitate and meditate 
As we stand upon the brink. 
But though the doctor’s mount is high, 
The highest in the land, 
And he can see both ways 
Because of his high stand, 
This highest point, this widest view 
But fits him better through and through 
To trust and love each single life, 
Each child, each husband, mother, wife 
Who turns to him in life’s ordeal 
Because he’s strong, he’s true, he’s real. 
Too feebly has his world been sung 
With winged words or silver tongue. 
What then may I of my profession say 
If I a true confession may? 
I say, 
If God shall grant me all I wish 
And I a finger have in this, 
“My sons shall doctors be 
Because of this finiens orbis medici.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Latin TRANSLATION OF THE COMPLETE 
Works OF GALEN 


Through the kindness of Dr. Charles 
Singer of the University of Oxford, the 
eminent authority on the history of medi- 
cine, I have been put in possession of a large 
number of facts bearing on the subject of 
my article—“On a Latin Translation of the 
Complete Works of Galen by Andrea 
Laguna.”’! These notes have been compiled 
by Rev. G. R. J. Fletcher of London, Eng- 
land. Some of these facts are in correction 
of conjectures regarding one or two places 
and names; the rest supplement the ad- 
mittedly meager information I was able to 
give about the life of Diego Hurtado a 
Mendoza and about Laguna himself. As 
I believe the publication of this additional 
information would enhance the interest of 
my article, I have permission to submit 
the following data, for all of which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Singer and 
Rev. G. R. J. Fletcher. 

The place called “‘Curaiensi” refers to 
Coria (Caceres in Spain), a suffragan see of 
Toledo; “Balneoregis” refers to Bagnorea 
in Viterbo, Italy, ancient Balneum Regium; 
‘‘Gieneusi” refers to Jaen in Spain, a suffra- 
gan see of Granada. 

Diego Hurtado 4 Mendoza is one of the 
greatest figures in the history of Spanish 
politics and literature. He was born in 1503; 
sent by Charles v as ambassador: to Venice 
in 1538, Venice being at that time the most 
important of all the diplomatic posts in 
Europe. While at Venice he threw himself 
heart and soul into literature. He sent 
agents to the East to collect Greek MSS. 
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for his library. Eventually these MSS. wer 
presented by him to the Escurial Libray 
and were still there in 1848. 

In 1543 Charles v recalled Diego and sent 
him as his personal representative to the 
Council of Trent. (The Council summone 
in 1542 did not open until December, 144, 
and it does not appear that Diego attendel 
until May 25, 1546.) When it was proposed 
(March, 1547) to transfer the Council to 
Bologna, Charles refused to allow the Span. 
ish bishops to leave Trent, and the tension 
between the Pope and Charles increasing, 
the council was suspended in September 
1547. Charles now sent Diego as ambass- 
dor to Rome and also made him Captam- 
General of Siena, a post he appears t 
have retained until he returned to Spaina 
1554. He was exiled to Granada by Philipn 
from 1568 to 1571, when he was allowed t 
return to Madrid. He died there in 1575. 

Juan Hurtado 4 Mendoza appears to have 
succeeded Diego as ambassador at Venice. 
Probably a near relative of Diego and pos 
sibly Laguna was attached to his suite ashe 


writes from Juan’s house at Venice. Wer § 


Diego’s MSS. still at Venice? The Greek 
MS. of Galen which Laguna translate 
may have been one which Diego procured 
from Constantinople. I think it probable 


that Laguna went from Venice to Diego 


Rome as he published three books there m 
1551. Diego returned to Spain in 1554 and 
Laguna’s next books are published # 
Lyons in that year. 

Regarding Laguna—Andrés Count of Lt 
guna was born at Segovia in 1499 and died 
there in 1560. Ramén Ruiz Amado (pro 
fessor at the College of St. Ignatius, Sarms, 
Barcelona) in an article on the Diocese 
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Segovia in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” 
says that in the old parish church of 


| San Miguel at Segovia is the tomb of the 


famous Andrés Laguna, physician to Pope 
Julius 11 and the Emperor Charles v. Andrés 
commenced his studies at Segovia, con- 
tinued them at the University of Salamanca 
and finished them at Paris. He had been 
attracted to Paris for the purpose of per- 
fecting his knowledge of Greek, and while 
there took up the study of medicine. 

At Paris he published a Latin translation 
of Aristotle’s wept (8°, 1535), 
and “Anatomica methodus sive de sectione 
humani corporis contemplatio” (8%, 1535). 
He returned to Spain in 1536 and took the 
doctorate at Toledo. 

In 1538 he published at Alcara a Latin 
translation of Aristotle’s xept xoouoy and a 
Latin translation of Lucian’s Teayoroda-yea 
and oxurovs. 

He next went to the Netherlands where 
he came under the notice of the Emperor 
Charles v and obtained his confidence. He 
resided at Metz for five or six years. Did 
he during this period become physician to 
Charles v ? 

He published at this period: “‘Compen- 
dium curationis praecautionis morbi passim 
populariter grassantis: hoc est vera et ex- 
quisita ratio noscendae praecavendae, atque 
propulsandae febris pestilentialis,” Stras- 
burg (8, 1542); “Europa 
sive se Ipsum torquens:” actio apud Colon- 
leuses xxil, Januarii die anno MDXLIII 
(Cologne, 1543); “De historia philiosophica 
Galeni” (Cologne, 1543); “Libri octo ultimi 
ex Commentariis Geoponicis, seu de re rus- 
tica olim Constantino Caesari adscriptis” 
(Cologne, 8", 1543); Latin translation of 
rept Surv attributed to Aristotle (Cologne, 
1543); and a Latin translation of aperay 
attributed to Aristotle (Cologne, 1544). 

After five or six years at Metz he pro- 
ceeded to Italy. If Laguna was physician to 

arles it must have been about this time 
he lost the appointment, as we know that 
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Vesalius was appointed body physician to 
Charles in 1544 and always accompanied © 


him to the wars. Laguna is said to have 


resided at Padua and Bologna. In 1547 he 
published at Paris: “Victus ratio scholas- 
ticis pauperibus paratu facilis et salubris,” 
8”. In 1548 from the dedication given 
he was evidently living in the house 
of Juan Hurtado 4 Mendoza at Venice. 
He published at Venice: “Galeni omnium 
operum, exceptis tis qui in Hippocratem 
composuit, Epitoma in folio nodate” (an- 
other edition following, Bale 1451); “‘Galeni 
vita,” Venice, 1548 (Dedicated to Johannes 
Aquilertus, physician to Pope Paul 11); 
“‘Annotationes in Galeni versiones quae 
ad suum tempus prodierunt,” Venice, 8”, 
1548 (Dedicated to Diego Hurtado 4 Men- 
doza, the Emperor’s ambassador at Rome). 
As one of the dedications given is to 
Ferdinando cognomento 4 Mendoza, his 
literary patron, it seéms that at this period 


.he had attached himself to the Mendoza 


family. Another dedication is to Pope 
Paul 111. 

Subsequently Laguna repaired to Rome 
(possibly about 1550?) and may have at- 
tached himself to the household of Diego 
Hurtado 4 Mendoza. Here he came in con- 
tact with Pope Julius 11 (elected February 
1550), the successor of Paul 111, and is said 
to have become one of the papal physicians. 
This is the more likely, for Julius made him 
a Count Palatine and also a member of the 
knightly order of St. Peter. At Rome 
Laguna published: “De articulari morbo” 
(Rome, 8”, 1551); ““Methodus cognoscendi 
extirpandique nascentis in vesicae collo 
carunculas” (Rome, 8”, 1551). 

In which year Laguna left Rome I do not 
know—possibly, if he was attached to Diego’s 
household in Rome, in 1554, when Diego was 
recalled to Spain, possibly in 1552, the year 
of the second suspension of the Council of 
Trent after which Julius 111 lived in retire- 
ment at the Villa Guilia, Laguna’s appoint- 
ment as papal physician may have lapsed. 
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Laguna is said to have left Rome for 


Germany but going to Antwerp was taken » 


with a longing for home and returned to 
Spain. His next publications are: “‘ Epitome 
omnium rerum at sententiarum quae notatu 
dignae in commentariis Galent in Hip- 
pocratem exstant” (Lyons, 8”, 1554); 
“‘Adnotationes in Dioscoridis factum a 
Joanne Ruellio interpretationem” (Lyons, 
16”, 1554); and “Epistola apologetica ad 
Joannem Cornarium” (Lyons, 8°, 1554). 
Laguna died in 1560 and was buried, as I 
have said, in the parish church of San 
Miguel, Segovia. It would be interesting to 
know whether there is an inscription on the 


tomb, if so whether it states that he wy 

physician to Julius 111 and Charles y. 
Pedro Pacheco of Jaen known as “Petny 

Gienensis” was one of the Spanish theoh. 


gians sent to the Council of Trent who ds. 


tinguished himself in the early sessions, He 
was the son of Conde de Montalban. Pedr 
was Bishop of Mondojiedo in Spain in 
1533-7; later he became Bishop of Jaen; 
subsequently Bishop then Archbishop of 
Burgos, the see being raised to an Arch 
bishoprick during his tenure. He was then 
created a cardinal. He was Bishop of Jaenin 
1548 when Laguna dedicated the work t 
him. 
D. Fraser Harris, 
Hauirax, N. 
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History AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ANATOMIC ILLUs- 
TRATION, In Its Relation To Anatomic Science 
and the Graphic Arts. By Ludwig Choulant. 
Translated and Edited with Notes and a 
Biography by Mortimer Frank, B.S., M.D., 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
8vo., 434 pp. Price, $10.00. 


The history of the growth of anatomic 
knowledge has as its natural accompaniment 
an exposition of the obstinacy with which 
traditional errors were clung to by teachers 
of anatomy during the first sixteen centu- 


ries of the Christian era. As anatomy is 


primarily an objective science capable of 
positive demonstration it is remarkable that 
for many hundreds of years after, as well as 
throughout the thousands of years (during 
which we know of the intellectual activities 
of man) before the birth of Christ, man 
remained in such ignorance of his own struc- 
ture that even the so easily demonstrated 
circulation of the blood, and the true func- 
tions of the lungs were unknown until the 
seventeenth century A. D. The primary 
treason for such ignorance was religious 
superstition, such as the fear that the muti- 
lation of the body interfered with its subse- 
quent resurrection as a suitable abiding 
place for the immortal soul. Such supersti- 
tion prevailed among the Greeks, Arabs, 
Hebrews, Egyptians, and other races of 
antiquity and was favored by the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Human dissection though performed in 
the schools of Alexandria, had practically 
ceased throughout the world from the 
termmation of the Alexandrian epoch until 
the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The early copies of the manual of 
anatomy by Mundinus, dating from 1316, 


— 
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are not illustrated. The first anatomic illus- 
trations appearing in Ketham (1491), Pey- 
ligk (1499), and Hundt (1f01), are all 
schematic and, as Choulant states, intended 
merely to refresh the student’s memory, not 
pretending to represent the actual appear- 
ance of the parts of the body. Thus Chou- 
lant begins his study of anatomic illustra- 
tion with the revival of anatomic science 
in the fourteenth century and gives as the 
first heading of his classification the period 
prior to Berengarius da Carpi (1521), in 
which attempts at anatomic illustration 
were confined to schematic drawings and to 
studies made by artists for the purposes of 
their art and with no idea of instructing 
others in the anatomy of the human body. © 
The later studies of Sudhoff have thrown a 
flood of light on this period and the many 
recent publications on the anatomic studies 
of Leonardo da Vinci and other artists 
have revealed of what great value the work 
of these -men would have been to contem- 
porary anatomists had they but realized it. 
In the second period, from Berengarius to 
Vesalius (1521-1543) anatomic illustration 
lost its schematic characteristics and gradu- 
ally developed into reproductions of the 
structures of the body in their real relations, 
merging into the third period (1543-1627) 
in which the anatomic woodcut reached its 
highest development. Choulant’s last three 
periods consider the development of the 
scientific and technical sides of the subject 
down to modern times. 

Ludwig Choulant was a pioneer and his 
book published at Leipsic in 1852 remains a 
classic. The Iate Dr. Mortimer Frank of 
Chicago was an enthusiastic student of the 
history of anatomy and as Choulant’s book 
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was out of print and there had been no. 


English translation, he undertook the great 
task of not only translating the original 
work but of incorporating In It some notes 
published by Choulant in 1857, which were 
intended for use by him in a second edition 
which did not appear. Dr. Frank also added 
much information which has been attained 
by the researches of Sudhoff and others, and 
further a number of illuminating notes of 
_ his own, and a biographic sketch of Chou- 
lant. The death of Dr. Frank. before the 
publication of his work has not impaired its 
value as he had completed his labors. There 
is prefixed a sympathetic sketch of his 
life by Dr. Fielding H. Garrison in which he 
points out how the prosy somewhat obscure 
style of Choulant has been vivified and 
_ brightened by the light touch of the trans- 
lator. Two additions to the volume which 
add greatly to its value are an article 
by Fielding H. Garrison and Edward C. 
Streeter on “Sculpture and Painting as 
Modes of Anatomical Expression,”’ and one 


by Garrison on “Anatomical Illustration | 


since the Time of Choulant.” 

With the various addenda noted above, 
and the careful editing which the entire 
text has received, the present volume is 
vastly superior in every respect to Chou- 
lant’s original work. The illustrations which 
accompany the text are excellent. The re- 
sulting whole is one which reflects the 
greatest credit on all concerned in its 
production and redounds to the credit of 
American work in the history of medicine. 

Francis R. Packarp. 


Historicat Sources OF DEFOE’s JOURNAL OF 
THE PLacuE Illustrated by extracts from 
the original documents in the Burney Collection 
and Manuscript Room in the British Museum. 
By Watson Nicholson, Ph.D. The Stratford 
Company, Boston. 1919. 


The author of this most interesting 
treatise on Defoe’s famous narrative has 
compiled with evident labor and research a 
great mass of corroborative material to 


prove the truth of the story told by Defo, 
and he has certainly succeeded in hy 
effort. All Defoe’s most improbable state 
ments, Statistics, recitals of terrible sight 
to be seen in the streets or of the hornb} 
misfortunes befalling individuals or familis 
are found to be actual reproductions of 
facts which can be verified by offic! 
statements or by historic documents. Eve 
the story of Solomon Eagle, the Quaker, 
who ran naked im the streets raving, Dr, 
Nicholson thinks he has duplicated by the 
narrative of the performances of othe 
eccentric Quakers. He admits that th 
narrative of the three men who escaped from 
the city and wandered about the country 


has a fictitious ring. 


Dr. Nicholson’s main contention is that 
“Defoe’s Journal’ should be classed s 
history, not fiction, and he mentions na: 
somewhat grieved manner that in [ibn 
ries, or in such series as Everyman’s Librany, 
It is put under the head of fiction. He excuse 
Defoe’s use of the first person singular 
the narrative as merely a pardonable ns 
to make his book more generally popular 
and unlike a dry-as-dust history. 

We must confess that though we fed 
that Dr. Nicholson has done a service t 
the book in establishing the essentul 
accuracy of its details, our conviction is that 
any book which claims to be a narration 0 
facts written by one who participated m 
them, must be classed as fiction, if the 
author did not actually see what he relates 
or was not an actor in them. Thackeray’ 
“Henry Esmond” is as accurate historically 
as the “Journal” which Defoe claims wa § 
written by a sadler of London, yet no ont 
would think of classing it under any othet 


class than fiction. 


It is true that the “Journal” is not 
_novel because it contains no plot, but just 
as it is not strictly speaking a novel, neithe 
can it be classed otherwise than as a fict 
tious narrative, having been written by & 


fictitious person. 
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Dr. Nicholson’s work is a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the plague, as 
well as to the bibliography of Defoe. The 
“Journal” was written at a time when the 
people of London were apprehensive of an- 
other plague visitation; the plague was rag- 
ing at Marseilles, from whence its entry into 
London was feared. Defoe, with true journal- 
istic instinct, promptly wrote a timely book. 


The recent influenza epidemic has brought 


to the minds of many people a realistic con- 
ception of what such visitations involve. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Nicholson’s book 
will revive interest in one of the most famous 
of the English classics, and that the lessons 
that Defoe tried to teach his generation 
will be of some benefit to ours. 
Francis R. Packarp. 


THEOPHRASTUS BomBastus VON HOHENHEIM 
CaLteD Paracetsus. By John Maxson Stillman, 
Professor of chemistry, emeritus, Stanford Uni- 
versity. .Chicago-London: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 1920. 


Professor Stillman has performed a real 


service to many who, while desirous of 
understanding something of the real char- 
acter and achievements of Paracelsus, have 
been overwhelmed in the attempt by the 
obscurity which involves his life as well 
as his writings. In this small volume the 
most important known facts of his life and 
career are summed up and an excellent 
résumé given of his most important contri- 
butions to science. Paracelsus was neither a 
blatant charlatan nor a drunkard, the two 
accusations most frequently levelled at him. 
From his own works and from the vast litera- 
ture which has arisen concerning him Pro- 
fessor Stillman has, we think with much 
Success, tried to present an impartial study. 
Though thereis some autobiographic and con- 


temporary material available the merest 


outlines of his varied life are known. 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohen- 
heim, more generally known as Paracelsus, 
was born at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, 
r' 17, 1493. His father was a physi- 


cian, and was legally married to his mother 
although the enemies of Paracelsus some- 
times reproached him with illegitimacy. 
When the boy was nine years old his father 
removed to Villach, in the mining district 
of Carinthia. Paracelsus began his medical 
and scientific training with his father and 
afterwards studied chemistry with and 
natural philosophy under some of the. 
numerous students of those subjects who 
were working in the mining towns of the 
country. When twenty-two years old he 
worked for a year in the laboratories and 
mines of Sigmund Fiiger at Schwatz in the 
Tyrol, and then departed on extensive 
travels in which he visited Denmark, Swe- 
den, England, France, Belgium, and possibly 
Italy. At some university in the course of 
his journeys he possibly received the degree 
of doctor of medicine although his antag- 
onists asserted that he never did, and he 


never denied the accusation although he 


alludes to it in his writings. Part of the time 
he served as an army surgeon. As Stillman 
points out the official records of Strassburg 
term him “doctor of medicine” and show 
that he was appointed city physician to the 
town. Before he entered upon his duties, 
however, he received and accepted the posi- 
tion of Stadtarzt or city physician at Basel, 
a position which carried with it the func- 
tions of professor of medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Basel. He soon got into trouble 
with the other members of the faculty 
because of his anti-Galenical teachings and 
the arrogance he displayed towards his 
colleagues. Likewise he scandalized them 
by lecturing in German instead of Latin. 
It was at this time that he emphasized his 
defiance of the traditional authorities by 
throwing some of their works into a bon- 
fire. He remained at Basel only a little over 


_ a year when he was obliged to flee because, 


having lost a lawsuit, he had. criticized the 
judges in such a way as to render himself 
liable to severe punishment. The remaining 
thirteen years of his life were passed in 
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various cities of Germany and Austria, at 
times in great poverty, maintaining himself 
by giving lectures and writing voluminously 
on medicine and chemistry. Occasionally his 
fame led to his being called in consultation 
to some wealthy person, and his fortune 
fluctuated with his practice. He died at 
Salzburg, Austria, on September 24, 1541, 
and was buried in the cemetery of the 
Hospital of St. Sebastian in that town. It 
has been asserted by some that he died as 


the result of a drunken debauch, by others 


that professional enemies caused him to be 
assassinated. Professsor Stillman shows how 
baseless these charges are by giving a trans- 
cript of his will, written three days before 
his death, and evidently in immediate 
anticipation of it. 


Professor Stillman explains the apparent 


mysticism of much of the teaching of 
- Paracelsus by the fact that his great aim 
was to break the bonds of tradition and 
dogma by which medicine was held 
enchained, which he thought could only be 
done by the “Light of Nature” which 
included not only the study of natural 
objects by means of our hands and eyes but 
also the influence of the stars and other 
agencies usually regarded in his time as 
supernatural upon the life and health of 
man. The science of medicine rested accord- 
ing to Paracelsus on four pillars, philosophy 
(in which he included natural philosophy), 
astronomy (which included astrology), 
alchemy (meaning chemistry), and virtue 
(or righteousness). Instead of the four 
Aristotelian elements, earth, air, water, 
and tire, Paracelsus taught that there were 
three elements—mercury, the principle of 
liquidity or volatility; sulphur, the princi- 
ple of combustibility; and salt, that princi- 
ple which is permanent and resists the 
action of fire. Paracelsus attempted, as the 
ancients, to find an accordance between the 
macrocosm or universe, and the microcosm 
or man. Thus the macrocosm consisted of 
three worlds, the visible and tangible; the 
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astral (or sidereal), the world of the heay. 
enly bodies; and the celestial, or the divin 
and spiritual. Man, the microcosm, consistef 
of three corresponding spheres, the visihk 
and tangible, that is, the fluids, organs, bones 
etc.; the astral, the sensations, seeing, feel. 
ing, perception; and the celestial, the soul, 
Stillman gives a most excellent exposition 
of the, Paracelsan theory of disease, the 
five entities or “ens” which influence the 
health of man, and the “archaei” which 
situated in the various organs act as their 
directing force and regulate their functions, 
Paracelsus was a great believer in the heal- 
ing power of nature: “In nature’s battle 
against disease the physician is but the 
helper, who furnishes nature with weapons, 
the apothecary is but the smith who forges 
them. The business of the physician is 
therefore to give to nature what she needs 
for her battle—Nature is the physician.” 


Paracelsus strove to reform the medicine — 


of his day but his efforts were marred by 
the arrogance with which he _ behaved. 
Some of his pages read like the compositions 
of a paranoiac. He heaps abusive epithets 
on the ancients as well as on his contempora- 
ries, and continually asserts the vast extent 
of his knowledge over theirs. 


Professor Stillman ranks very high the © 


chemical achievements of Paracelsus, not 


_ so much for any epoch-making discovery 


as for their general importance in the 
introduction of chemical substances and 
methods into more general use: “‘By point 
ing out a rational and promising field for 
chemical activity and by his own successful 
application of chemically prepared remedies 
he inaugurated a movement which has 
continued without interruption and with 
increasing importance to the present day.” 
The contributions of Paracelsus to practical 
medicine and surgery were quite consider 
able. He wrote much on syphilis and was 
the first to state that it might be inherited. 
He is said to have been the first to pomt 


out the relationship between cretinism an 
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goiter. Instead of the customary treatment 


of wounds with plasters or poultices, he © 


said: “Every wound heals itself if it is only 

clean.” He advocated cleanliness, pro- 
tection from dirt and “external enemies,” 
and the regulation of the diet. 

Professor Stillman’s book contains a 
number of interesting illustrations. By 
those who have studied the life and writings 
of Paracelsus, it will be esteemed as a 
useful contribution to the literature. By 
those who have been awed by the difficulties 
in the way of a correct understanding of 
the character and work of this enigmatical 
beg the book should be read, and we 
feel sure that by it they will be stimulated 
to further effort. 

Francis R. Packarp. 


SruDIES IN THE History AND METHOD oF SCIENCE. 
Edited by Charles Singer, Vol. 11, Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1921. 


This handsome volume will be hailed with 
delight by those familiar with the previous 
issue of these “‘Studies.”’ In a brief preface 
Dr. Singer directs attention to some of the 
evidences of a greatly awakened interest 
i the history of the sciences and holds out 
the welcome assurance that in the future 
these “Studies in the History and Method 
of Science” will appear as an annual volume. 

The book opens with a splendid contribu- 
tion by Dr. Singer on Greek biology and its 
relation to the rise of modern biology. 
Defining science as the conscious formation 
of theories to explain natural phenomena 
and the conscious collection and record of 
data as a basis of these theories, Singer con- 
siders that science with the Greeks began 
with the speculations of the Ionian philo- 
sophers in the sixth century B. C. and con- 
tmued its course of positive achievement 
until the second or third century A. D. From 
thence until 1543, the year in which Coper- 
nicus and Vesalius gave their epoch-making 
works to the world, science lay to all appear- 
ances dead save for occasional indications 


of a spark of life. He shows how the old 
Greek science was linked to philosophy and 
never lost its subserviency to it, whereas the 
new science that arose with Vesalius and 
Copernicus had but little connection with 
the philosophies of the Renaissance; the 
“passive increase of knowledge brought by © 
the revival of the Greek language” must be 
distinguished from the “active extention | 
of knowledge by direct observation that is 
the essence of the experimental method.” 
Singer makes a lively and just comparison 
of the difference between Greek scientific 
literature and the modern method of record- 
ing scientific observations. He then gives a 
lengthy and most interesting study of the 
zoological system of Aristotle and the 
botanical system of Theophrastus con- 
trasting and comparing them with our 
modern classifications, and directing atten- 
tion to the many instances in which Aris- 
totle’s system is practically identical with 
that in vogue among the zoologists of today. 
The article by J. L. E. Dreyer on medieval 
astronomy is an interesting review of the 
great work of the late M. Duhem, “Le 
Systéme du Monde, Histoire des Doctrines 
cosmologiques de Platon 4 Copernic.” In 
the next article Robert Steele discusses 
Roger Bacon and the state of science in the 
thirteenth century and as there seems to be 
just at this moment a revived interest in 
Bacon’s work the essay is timely. Dr. Steele 
makes no reference to the cipher manuscript 
written supposedly by Bacon which was 
discovered some years ago by Wilfred 
Voynich. Since his article has appeared, 
this mysterious manuscript has been 
deciphered by Prof. William Romaine 
Newbold of the University of Pennsylvania 
who explained his method of deciphering 
and reading it at a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society this spring. Perhaps 
this is the manuscript referred to in a 
statement made in 1579 that Leonard 
Digges ‘‘was able by Perspective Glasses 
duely situate upon convenient Angles, in 
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such sort to discover every particularitie 
of the Countrie round about, wheresoever 
the Sunne beames might pearse . . . which 
partly grew by the aid he had by one old 
written book of the same Bakon’s experi- 
ments, that . . . came to his hands,” 
and which Steele states is missing. 
. A most thoughtful analysis of the ana- 
tomical knowledge of Leonardo da Vinci is 
given by Hopstock. This article has been 
translated from the Norwegian by Fleming. 
The question—whether the Asclepiades who 
practiced medicine were priests, or simply 
lay physicians—had been in dispute for 
many years. Withington discusses the sub- 
_ ject in a manner showing both his erudition 
and his wit. The latter is manifest in two 
quotations with which he commences his 
article. Both are taken from the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” edition of 1911. In the 
article on “Hippocrates” Sir J. B. Tuke 
asserts that they were priests, whereas in 
the article on “Medicine” Payne states 
positively that they were not. Withington 
adheres to the latter view. Fahie furnishes 
an exhaustive critique of Favaro’s “Edi- 
zione nazionale dell Opere di Galileo,” 
which offers a most excellent resumé of the 
chief points in Galileo’s life and works. 
The history of anatomical injections is 
thoroughly and charmingly described in an 
article by F. J. Cole who, while showing the 
great if not exaggerated importance at- 
tached to them when their practice was first 
generally understood, shows that the field 
of their influence is now practically ex- 
hausted. He recalls the fact that the French 
Academy in 1727 chose Ruysch as the 
successor to Sir Isaac Newton, as an 
instance of the exaggerated esteem in which 
the injection method was held, although 
its admittedly great importance as an 
adjunct to anatomical study is demon- 
strated throughout the article. F. S. Martin 
in an optimistic discussion on science and 
the unity of mankind expresses the belief 
that international comity will be brought 


about sooner and more effectively if 
community of interest in science than i 


any other agency. To Americans his rs | 


sertion of his belief that the League gl 
Nations will shortly become the domingil 
political factor in the world is not so cat 
demonstrable. 

Conybeare describes four Armenian trac 
on the structure of the human body. Them 
are several MS. versions of these tga 
in European museums so that they sili 


have been widely circulated and 


as standard texts at an earlier period thay 
the twelfth century. So little literatueay 
available on Armenian medicine that them 
MSS. are a valuable addition to our sca 
knowledge. 

Singer’s “Steps leading to Invent 
of the First Optical Apparatus” begins ti 
story of the development of the optiay 
lens at an earlier period than most of ti 
works on the subject discussing all i 
available references to burning glasses 
globes, etc., to be found in the classi 


writers. He chen traces the history of optima 
through the works of Euclid and oti 
Greeks to the Arabians, thence to Rogeg 
Bacon, whose optical studies were truly 
markable. Spectacles were surely inventediag 
the 13th century but by whom is somewhil 
in doubt. The omniscient Leonardo da Vala 
represents according to Singer the turniigg 
point between medieval and modern optics. 
The two succeeding articles: “Hypig 
thesis” by Schiller, and “Science and Meag 
physics” by Jenkinson, though most mie 
esting and thoughtful studies do not call 
for particular notice in a journal devoted 
‘medical history, nor does Child’s 
medes’ Principle of the Balance and Git 
cisms upon It,” nor, though most fascinl ig 
ing to the botanist, Arber’s “ Paleobotamjs 


The article, Platt’s ‘Aristotle on the 
Heart” is a valuable exposition of 


totle’s text on that organ and an attemp 
to explain some apparent inconsistend@ j 


in the usual interpretations thereof. 
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